MODERN PHILOLOGY 


VoLuME XXIX November 1931 NuMBER 2? 


LE PREMIER CONGRES INTERNATIONAL D’HISTOIRE 
LITTERAIRE ET LA CRISE DES METHODES 


I 


U MOIS d’aoit 1928 se réunissait 4 Oslo le sixiéme Congrés 
International des Sciences historiques. Sa onziéme section, 
Histoire des Sciences et des Lettres, groupa un certain nombre 

Whistoriens de la littérature appartenant 4 diverses nations de 
l'Europe et de l’Amérique. J’y lus une communication suggérant la 
constitution d’une Commission internationale d’Histoire littéraire 
moderne, composée d’un nombre limité de travailleurs de différents 
pays, qui se proposerait comme but principal de rapprocher les his- 
toriens des diverses littératures, de créer par leur collaboration les 
instruments de travail les plus urgents parmi ceux qui leur font défaut, 
et de promouvoir de toutes fagons les recherches d’histoire littéraire. 
Cette proposition, accueillie avec sympathie par la Section, fournit le 
texte d’un des voeux adoptés par le Congrés. Ce veeu, 4 l’heure ot il 
fut voté, avait déja commencé 4 se réaliser: au cours d’une réunion 
intime de six personnes, ot l’Amérique était représentée par le trés 
regretté Professeur F. B. Kaye (Evanston, Illinois), la Commission fut 
organisée, ses caractéres définis, ses taches les plus pressantes pré- 
cisées; les membres présents 4 Oslo en formérent le noyau. 

La Commission internationale d’Histoire littéraire moderne a son 
centre 4 Paris; elle a pour Président le Professeur F. Baldensperger 
(Paris); pour vice-présidents les Professeurs Ronald 8. Crane (Chi- 
cago), Arturo Farinelli (Turin), S. B. Liljegren (Greifswald); pour 
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secrétaire général le Professeur Paul Van Tieghem (Paris). Elle compte 
en ce moment 37 membres et est en voie d’extension. Elle s’est surtout 
occupée jusqu’ici de la préparation d’un Répertoire littéraire chrono- 
logique international, destiné 4 mettre 4 la disposition des travailleurs 
les faits de tout ordre intéressant la littérature moderne, soigneuse- 
ment datés et rangés chronologiquement en colonnes paralléles. 

Cette Commission ayant été constituée sous le patronage et 
fonctionnant avec l’appui du Comité international des Sciences 
historiques, dont elle est une des ‘‘commissions extérieures”, son 
Secrétaire général est resté en étroit contact avec celui du Comité, 
l’actif Professeur Michel Lhéritier (Paris). En 1930, quelques mem- 
bres seulement de la Commission avaient pu se rendre 4 Cambridge 
(Angleterre) 4 l’occasion de l’assemblée annuelle du Comité, qui se 
tenait 4 Cambridge, Londres, et Oxford. Pour 1931, l’assemblée du 
Comité se tenant 4 Budapest, nous avons taché de réunir a cette 
occasion un plus grand nombre d’entre nous. Mais de plus, sur la 
suggestion du Professeur Lhéritier, nous avons décidé de réunir a 
Budapest, du 21 au 24 mai, un Congrés international d’Histoire 
littéraire, sous le patronage et avec l’appui du Comité, Congrés dont 
la Commission serait l’organisatrice, et dont ses membres présents 
formeraient le noyau. J’en assumai toute la préparation intellectuelle 
et générale, pendant que le Professeur J. Hankiss (Debrecen), l’un des 
fondateurs et des membres les plus actifs de la Commission, s’occupait 
de la préparation matérielle et locale. 

Tandis qu’un si grand nombre de spécialités intellectuelles ont 
depuis longtemps organisé des congrés périodiques et internationaux; 
tandis que les romanistes, les linguistes, les philologues, les historiens 
de l’art ou des religions ont leurs rendez-vous plus ou moins réguliers, 
rien de tel n’a été fait pour l’histoire de la littérature. Un Congrés 
d’Histoire comparée des littératures, qui se réunit 4 Paris en 1900, et 
qui n’eut ni beaucoup d’éclat ni beaucoup de résultats, est 4 ma con- 
naissance le seul essai du méme ordre, mais la matiére en était bien 
différente. Ce premier Congrés d’Histoire littéraire de Budapest était 
donc au point de vue scientifique une innovation que nous avons crue 
utile, et dont l’avenir dira si elle a été féconde. 

Nous avons congu ce Congrés, non comme une réunion souvent 
confuse ov les amateurs et les badauds font nombre, mais comme un 
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groupement de spécialistes, tous enseignant et pratiquant l’histoire des 
littératures modernes. Nous avons tenu 4 ce qu’il ne fit pas divisé 
en sections, mais travaillat constamment en séance pléniére, de 
maniére que |’intérét des congressistes ne s’émiettaét pas, et qu’ils 
ne fussent pas forcés de se partager entre plusieurs salles, ou de courir 
de l’une 4 l’autre. Nous lui avons donné comme programme unique: 
“Les méthodes de l’Histoire littéraire’”’; sujet assez général et assez 
important pour intéresser tous les congressistes sans exception. Nous 
avons jugé que, en invitant pour la premiére fois les historiens de la 
littérature appartenant aux diverses nations 4 se rapprocher, nous 
ne pouvions offrir 4 leurs discussions un sujet plus intéressant et plus 
utile que la méthode méme de leurs recherches. Ce sujet, de plus, 
nous était indiqué par les controverses récentes dont il a été l’objet. 
Sans remonter 4 la réaction qui, depuis 1895 environ, s’est manifestée 
en Allemagne sous diverses formes contre l’histoire littéraire érudite et 
purement historique, ni aux vives discussions que soulevérent en 
Italie, 4 partir de 1902, les idées nouvelles de Benedetto Croce, ni aux 
polémiques qui en France mirent aux prises, aux environs de 1910, 
partisans et adversaires des méthodes appliquées et enseignées par 
Gustave Lanson, il suffit de rappeler quelques faits plus récents. 
Entre 1920 et 1930 avaient paru les deux manuels techniques de 
Gustave Rudler et d’André Morize; les quatre volumes de la Litera- 
turgeschichte der deutschen Stimme und Landschaften de Josef Nadler; 
Die Soziologie der literarischen Geschmacksbildung de Levin L. Schiick- 
ing; la thése de Pierre Audiat sur La Biographie de l’ewvre littéraire; 
les quatre volumes de Mihail Dragomirescu sur La Science de la 
littérature; Die Literaturgeschichte als Geisteswissenschaft de Herbert 
Cysarz; les nombreux travaux des formalistes russes, Eschenbaum, 
Vinogradof, Jirmunsky; les principes et les méthodes de la “littérature 
générale’ exposés 4 plusieurs reprises par Paul Van Tieghem; les 
articles et comptes-rendus de Louis Cazamian; la controverse qui se 
déroula dans la Romanic Review entre J. E. Spingarn, Daniel Mornet, 
Bernard Fay, et Paul Van Tieghem; l’article de René Bray dans la 
Revue d'histoire littéraire de la France; le livre norvégien de Lorentz 
Eckhoff, Den nye Litteraturforskning: syntetisk metode; Vimportant 
recueil publié par Emil Ermatinger, Philosophie der Literaturwissen- 


‘ 


schaft, composé de treize contributions dues 4 autant de savants de 
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langue allemande sur les problémes les plus divers touchant 4 notre 


discipline.' 

Pour mettre de prime abord les congressistes 4 méme de tirer tout 
le fruit possible des travaux du Congrés, je rédigeai un Rapport 
introductif de quelques pages, résumant les principales tendances et 
mettant au point les problémes, qui fut envoyé d’avance 4 tous les 
adhérents inscrits. Je demandai 4 la plupart des savants que je viens 
d’énumérer et 4 plusieurs autres dont je connaissais ou dont j’avais 
vu signalées les vues méthodologiques, exprimées dans des livres ou 
des articles, de vouloir bien exprimer leurs idées personnelles dans 
un exposé ne dépassant pas trois quarts d’heure en principe. Ces 
exposés devaient étre, et ont été en effet, suivis de discussions aux- 
quelles tous les membres présents étaient invités 4 prendre part. 
Naturellement, plusieurs de ceux qui étaient ainsi sollicités ne purent 
se rendre 4 Budapest; ils furent partiellement remplacés par d’autres; 
finalement nous obtinmes un total de 17 exposés, faits par autant de 
savants appartenant 4 9 nations (3 hongrois, 3 frangais, 3 italiens, 3 
allemands, 1 roumain, 1 norvégien, 1 suisse, 1 autrichien, 1 polonais). 
Les seules langues employées dans les exposés ont été le frangais, 
l’allemand et l’italien; dans les discussions, le frangais et l’allemand. 
A ces 17 exposés de doctrine il faut joindre l’allocution d’ouverture et 
l’allocution de cléture prononcées par F. Baldensperger comme prési- 
dent du Congrés; l’une qui posait la question vis-d-vis de quelques 
grands pays, l’autre qui dégageait certaines lecons et conclusions du 
Congrés. 

Le moment choisi, la fin de mai, était imposé au Congrés par 
l’Assemblée du Comité international des Sciences historiques. II était 
peu favorable aux déplacements pour les professeurs dans la plupart 
des Universités. Pour cette raison, et 4 cause de la distance, plusieurs 
de nos collégues qui auraient désiré venir ne purent se joindre 4 nous. 
Parmi ceux qui ont marqué de l’intérét pour l’idée et le programme du 
Congrés, que nous aurions aimé entendre exposer leurs vues ou du 
moins prendre part 4 nos discussions, mais qui malgré mes sollicita- 
tions n’ont pu venir, on peut citer D. Mornet, L. Cazamian, Henri 

1 Quelques-unes de ces idées avaient été analysées et discutées par mon fils, Philippe 
Van Tieghem, dans Tendances nouvelles en histoire littéraire (22e cahier des ‘‘Etudes 


francaises fondées sur I'initiative des Professeurs francais en Amérique’’; Paris: les 
Belles-Lettres, 1930). 
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Berr, P. Audiat (Paris), R. S. Crane (Chicago, alors 4 Londres), A. 
Farinelli (Turin), Julius Petersen (Berlin), Rudolf Unger (Géttingen), 
Rothacker (Bonn), et quelques autres. Néanmoins la réunion, pré- 
parée en un temps relativement court (janvier—mai), fut aussi nom- 
breuse et variée que pouvaient raisonnablement l’espérer ses organisa- 
teurs: une soixantaine d’adhérents, dont la plupart ont fait preuve 
d’une assiduité exemplaire, tous enseignant l’histoire littéraire, et 
représentant 13 nations, plus un nombre parfois assez élevé d’assis- 
tants hongrois. Nous avons tous regretté l’absence compléte de 
représentants de l’Empire Britannique et de l’Amérique. Les Minis- 
téres francais, italien et belge de l’Instruction publique, |’ Académie 
royale serbe, l’Académie polonaise et 1’Académie hongroise, les Uni- 
versités de Paris, Zurich, Vienne, etc., étaient représentés officielle- 
ment par des délégués. 

La séance d’ouverture a eu lieu dans la grande salle de |’Académie 
hongroise, sous la présidence du Comte Klebelsberg, ministre hongrois 
des Cultes et de l’Instruction publique, qui a prononceé en frangais une 
bréve mais substantielle allocution signalant |’intérét de cette initia- 
tive. Le Congrés a élu comme président F. Baldensperger (Paris) ; 
vice-présidents Oskar Walzel (Bonn) et Wladyslaw Folkierski (Cra- 
covie); secrétaire P. Van Tieghem (Paris); secrétaire adjoint Luigi 
Russo (Florence). Les autres séances ont eu lieu dans |’Aula de 
l'Université. Le Congrés s’est déroulé pendant sept séances dans une 
atmosphére de cordialité sympathique et méme de bonne humeur, 
malgré la différence extréme des points de vue, des caractéres na- 
tionaux et des idées, d’ou ont jailli des discussions souvent vives, tou- 
jours courtoises. Il faut ajouter que les congressistes ont pleinement 
apprécié le séjour dans cette grande, belle et élégante capitale, 
l’accueil empressé, prévenant, des Hongrois, les réceptions, banquets, 
promenades, qui leur ont été offerts comme aux membres du Comité 
historique. Le plaisir était double de nouer ou de renouer connaissance 
avec des collégues, compatriotes ou étrangers, quand |’entretien se 
poursuivait, soit 4 bord du bateau qui nous promenait, aux sons d’un 
orchestre de véritables Tsiganes, sur le magnifique Danube, pendant 
que la nuit douce descendait sur les deux rives ot s’allumaient les 
nobles quais bordés de palais, et que les projecteurs prétaient un 
éclat fantastique aux hauteurs escarpées de Bude; soit dans les 
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campagnes montueuses et riantes de la rive droite; soit sous les om- 
brages harmonieux de |’ile Marguerite, promenade d’une élégance et 
d’une distinction qu’envierait plus d’une autre capitale. 


II 


Telles ont été les origines, l’organisation du Congrés de Budapest, 
tels son esprit et son cadre; venons maintenant aux idées qui ont été 
exprimées, soit dans les exposés, soit dans les discussions.’ 

Le Congrés s’intitulait Congrés d’histoire littéraire; il avait lieu 
sous le patronage et avec le concours du Comité des Sciences histo- 
riques; le terme d’“‘historiens littéraires” était employé dans les cir- 
culaires et invitations; son programme portait: “les méthodes de 
l'histoire littéraire.” C’est dire assez que, dans la pensée des organisa- 
teurs, notre discipline faisait partie des sciences historiques au méme 
titre que l’histoire de l’art, celle de la philosophie ou celle des religions; 
que, comme |’étude des peintures, des systémes ou des dogmes, celle 
des ceuvres littéraires supposait entre les productions de Il’esprit 
humain des rapports non fortuits, dans lesquels la causalité joue un 
réle; et que, si la littérature est en partie le tableau d’activités spiri- 
tuelles spontanées, hétérogénes et inexplicables, domaine du critique, 
du psychologue et de l’esthéticien, elle offre, vue d’un autre angle, le 
tableau de relations de causes 4 effets, qui, se déroulant dans le temps, 
sont proprement de l’histoire. Histoire, bien entendu, qui n’est pas 
Vhistoire politique ou diplomatique; dont la matiére est différente, et 
dont les procédés doivent étre particuliers. Histoire qui voisine avec 
la critique, la psychologie et l’esthétique; qui ne peut se passer de 
leur concours, et qui cependant se distingue d’elles, parce qu’elle 
repose sur la notion de continuité, et retient pour son domaine ce qui 
est homogéne et commensurable dans les productions des divers 
esprits; de sorte que ses rapports avec ces disciplines voisines forment 
justement une des parties les plus importantes et les plus délicates 
de sa méthodologie. 

Ainsi compris, dans la propre et exacte précision du terme, le 
programme du Congrés offrait de nombreuses et importantes ques- 

1 Les Actes du Congrés seront publiés in-ertenso dans le Bulletin of the International 


Committee of Historical Sciences, Washington, D.C., 1932 (Boston, Massachusetts: 
Faxon & Co.; Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France). 
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tions 4 examiner: la place a faire 4 la biographie, aux relations sociales, 
aux influences étrangéres, 4 celle du public; l'utilisation des écrivains 
de second ou de troisiéme ordre pour fournir des anneaux manquant 
dans la chaine des grandes ceuvres ou pour éclairer celles-ci; la valeur 
des divisions par périodes ou des classifications par genres; la légiti- 
mité de certains procédés récemment employés pour mesurer la 
diffusion et le succés des ceuvres; etc. On pouvait considérer tantét 
les méthodes de recherche, tantédt les procédés d’exposition et d’en- 
seignement, puisque dans notre discipline la plupart des savants sont 
en méme temps des professeurs. 

Mais en fait, ce n’est pas ainsi que les choses se sont passées; et l’on 
pouvait s’y attendre. Un tiers environ de ceux qui ont pris la parole 
s’est placé implicitement sur le terrain de l’histoire littéraire comme 
composée d’un ensemble de phénoménes dont on peut étudier les 
causes et les liens. Quelques-uns ont constaté qu’a cette conception 
d’autres conceptions de |’étude de la littérature faisaient concurrence 
ou méme s’opposaient, et ont tenté de les concilier ou de faire a 
chacune sa place. La moitié environ des exposés ont été consacrés, soit 
a attaquer nettement les méthodes historiques pour les remplacer par 
d’autres, soit 4 développer certaines de ces derniéres ou certaines 
considérations voisines, soit méme 4 exprimer des idées sur la littéra- 
ture, idées auxquelles le nom de méthode ne convient plus du tout. 

L’on pouvait s’y attendre, disais-je; en effet, en sollicitant l’inter- 
vention de plusieurs de ceux qui s’étaient montrés dans leurs écrits 
le plus indifférents ou méme le plus hostiles 4 l’étude historique de la 
littérature, je savais que le Congrés offrirait, et je désirais qu’il offrit, 
la vivante image des tiraillements en sens divers dont j’ai cité plus 
haut les plus récents symptémes, et, pour trancher le mot, de la crise 
des méthodes dans |’étude de la littérature. Mais avant de considérer 
cette crise en elle-méme, revenons sur les exposés faits au Congrés et, 
en les groupant de la facon indiquée tout 4 l’heure, essayons de dégager 
les principales idées exprimées. 

Il faut mettre 4 part l’esposé fait en allemand par le Professeur 
hongrois Th. Thienemann (Pécs), que j’avais placé en téte comme 
étant, d’aprés son titre, le plus général et le moins historique de tous, 
ce qu’il était en effet: Versuch einer Literaturphilosophie. Ce furent 
de trés intéressantes considérations sur le développement historique 
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de la littérature comme fait social, depuis les premiers contes ou 
récitations d’un texte flottant et en partie improvisé, jusqu’au vieux 
Goethe fixant pour la postérité sa figure d’artiste; sur les relations de 
l’ceuvre, de |’écrivain et du public. Les autres exposés indiquaient ou 
discutaient plus ou moins des méthodes, d’ailleurs trés différentes. Le 
Président F. Baldensperger, tout en écoutant les orateurs, s’amusait 
a dessiner une sorte de rose des vents, un cercle sur lequel des rayons 
plus ou moins divergents représentaient les diverses théses émises, 
selon la part que chacun faisait 4 la causalité historique. 
Commengons par ceux qui admettent implicitement que l’étude de 
la littérature comprend l'étude des conditions de la création des 
ceuvres littéraires, autres que le caprice de l’esprit créateur, et que 
cette étude est proprement la tiche de l’historien, le phénoméne de la 
création échappant 4 toute analyse précise. Dans cette direction, bien 
des conceptions auraient pu étre représentées qui n’ont pas eu d’inter- 
prétes au Congrés. Parmi les exposés que nous avons entendus, un 
premier groupe, assez hétérogéne, pouvait étre constitué avec ceux 
des Professeurs Josef Nadler (K6nigsberg), L. L. Schiicking (Leipzig), 
et celui du Professeur J. Hankiss (Debrecen) dans sa seconde moitié. 
Le premier est, on le sait, l’auteur d’une monumentale Literaturge- 
schichte der deutschen Stimme und Landschaften qui groupe les écrivains 
par provinces, d’aprés leurs origines ethniques et locales. Son exposé 
avait pour titre: Literatur, Rasse, Volk. Il commence par faire re- 
marquer que sa méthode est inductive, mais précise, et non chimé- 
rique comme tant de conceptions raciales du passé. L’examen d’un 
grand nombre d’ceuvres d’auteurs différents fait constater des ressem- 
blances, qui constituent des groupes 4 |’intérieur de chaque littérature 
nationale. Comment expliquer ces ressemblances? Par des influences 
littéraires communes? réponse insuffisante et qui a d’ailleurs perdu 
du crédit. Par les générations littéraires, l’esprit commun 4 une 
époque? réponse qui s’applique mal quand les ressemblances sont 
permanentes et localisées 4 une partie du territoire considéré. Il faut 
les attribuer 4 des groupes ethniques; mais la race doit s’établir pour 
chaque écrivain, non par le simple habitat, mais par |’étude de ses 
origines familiales, car les races s’enchevétrent sur le méme sol. On 
n’a pas en vue l|’hérédité, mais la communauté sociologique. Pour 
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savoir si l’homogénéité résulte de la communauté raciale, politique, 
sociale ou religieuse, il faut dissocier l’action de ces facteurs en 
examinant des groupes ou ils agissent isolément. 

Les idées du Professeur L. L. Schiicking étaient connues par son 
intéressant et neuf petit livre Die Soziologie der Geschmacksbildung, 
dont une réédition vient de paraitre. L’histoire des goits littéraires 
est 4 faire. La formation, la transformation des godts du public influ- 
ent puissamment sur l’ceuvre d’art. I] faut étudier les Geschmacks- 
trdger successifs, les couches sociales différentes qui favorisent les 
modifications de la littérature. I] y a des influences personnelles, des 
guides de l’opinion; et aussi des clientéles, des groupes spirituels, des 
propagandes intéressées, etc. Le Professeur J. Hankiss, qui parlait 
en francais, intitula son exposé: La littérature, fonction vitale, et y 
fit ressortir |’influence des lectures sur le sentiment, sur l’expérience 
qu’elles élargissent 4 l’infini. Il faut étudier les rapports de la littéra- 
ture avec la vie, et le faire systématiquement. 

On le voit, ces trois ordres d’idées reposent sur une conception posi- 
tive de la littérature, et s’efforcent d’élargir la connaissance de ses 
conditions et de ses effets. Un autre groupe plus homogéne était celui 
des comparatistes. Le Professeur Al. Eckhardt (Budapest) tracga 
plutét un programme qu’une méthode en examinant, en frangais, 
d’une maniére trés intéressante et substantielle, de quelle maniére 
se posent les Problémes de la littérature comparée dans I’ Europe cen- 
trale. Le Professeur W1. Folkierski (Cracovie), sous le titre: Littéra- 
ture comparée ou Histoire littéraire nationale? montra les rapports 
étroits de ces deux disciplines et 4 quel point, pour certaines nations 
et certaines époques, la premiére est indispensable 4 la seconde. Je 
résumai les principes et les méthodes de la littérature générale; idées 
que l’on trouvera développées dans la 3° partie de mon volume La 
littérature comparée, qui va paraitre 4 peu prés en méme temps que 
ces lignes (Paris: Armand Colin). 

Dans cette partie des exposés, il n’était fait qu’a peine allusion 4 
la crise des méthodes, non plus que dans les discussions auxquelles ils 
ont donné lieu, surtout ceux de Hankiss, combattu par le Professeur 
Dragomirescu (Bucarest) au nom de son propre systéme, et de Schiick- 
ing, discuté par A. Jolivet (Paris) et soutenu par O. Walzel (Bonn). 
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D’autres ont constaté le conflit et, soit tenté une conciliation, soit 
constaté que les tendances les plus opposées avaient droit chacune 4 
sa place au soleil. 

Ainsi le président F. Baldensperger, dans son allocution d’ouver- 
ture—dans laquelle il employa successivement le frangais, |’italien, 
l’anglais et l’allemand—signala la crise actuelle de l’historicisme, 
montra que néanmoins |’étude historique des faits est pratiquée 
comme malgré eux par les plus rebelles, et reconnut souhaitable la 
pluralité des méthodes. I] rappela aux Allemands quelques formules 
ou recommandations de Goethe qui se trouvaient singuliérement 
d’actualité, et qui prouvent que le vieux maitre ne faisait pas fi de 
l’étude historique de la littérature. Le Professeur Luigi Sorrento 
(Milan) lut un exposé vraiment utile et adéquat au programme du 
Congrés: Metodo erudito e metodo critico. Rappelant la lutte des 
méthodes en Italie au début de ce siécle, il montra que, d’une part la 
méthode érudite y a été jugée trop sévérement: elle ne méconnaissait 
pas l’appréciation esthétique, elle voulait la fonder sur une connais- 
sance exacte; d’autre part, la méthode de Benedetto Croce, qui a 
triomphé, n’exclut pas |’érudition, elle la suppose. Mais s’il est bon 
d’avoir remis |’étude de la création artistique 4 la premiére place, il ne 
faut pas oublier que la littérature est faite pour se communiquer, et 
que les réactions du public, etc., y jouent un grand réle. Les deux 
méthodes doivent se concilier en ce que l’auteur appelle la méthode 
philologique. 

De méme, la premiére partie de l’exposé du Professeur Hankiss con- 
statait la diversité extréme des points de vue, et par suite des mé- 
thodes, qui doivent s’additionner pluté6t que se combattre. Le public, 
déja peu familier avec les études sérieuses d’histoire littéraire, se défie 
de cette discipline dans laquelle on se dispute tant. Quant aux savants, 
leurs divergences s’expliquent par le fait qu’ils étudient des domaines 
limités et différents.—Nous aurons 4 revenir sur cette observation.— 
Enfin le Professeur Herbert Cysarz (Prague) signala, dans son exposé: 
Dichtung. Geschichte. Dichtungsgeschichte, la diversité des méthodes, 
qui sont toutes valables; il faut employer chacune 4 sa place et choisir 
celle qui convient 4 chaque cas. Rappelant le titre et résumant les 
idées de son livre Literaturgeschichte als Geisteswissenschaft, ’orateur 
fait de l’étude de la littérature une de ces “‘sciences de |’esprit” aux- 
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quelles il prédit les plus glorieuses destinées. Les noms, les figures 


d’auteurs qu’elle évoque changent de sens suivant ceux avec lesquels 
ils entrent en combinaison; ¢’est un jeu de miroirs qui se situe hors 
du temps; une ceuvre n’acquiert sa valeur que dans l’esprit du lecteur 

ici je ne suis pas sir d’avoir bien saisi la pensée de l’auteur, dont le 
style pittoresque et figuré n’est pas habituellement fort clair. D’ail- 
leurs histoire de la création poétique est souvent aussi poétique que 
la création elle-méme. 

Ceux-la se montraient compréhensifs et accommodants. D’autres 
au contraire prirent nettement position contre les méthodes histo- 
riques et documentaires. Non, 4 vrai dire, le Geheimrat Professeur 
Oskar Walzel, dont l’exposé s’intitulait Gehalt' und Gestalt im Kunst- 
werk des Dichters, titre qui est 4 peu prés celui de son important 
ouvrage d’esthétique littéraire, publié il y a quelques années; qui étant 
premier vice-président a occupé le fauteuil 4 plusieurs reprises, et qui 
a pris une certaine part aux discussions. Ses idées occupaient une 
position intermédiaire entre la méthode historique et les méthodes 
intuitives et philosophiques. II est difficile de caractériser adéquate- 
ment un ouvrage ou un auteur: l’essai qui parait le plus réussi est 
souvent approximatif et incomplet. Le mieux est de citer, paralléle- 
ment 4 d’autres textes, de courts passages significatifs. L’orateur cita 
quatre tableaux en prose allemande: une description statique dans 
Ein Kampf um Rom de Felix Dahn; un tableau d’un impressionnisme 
dynamique dans Hilligenlet de Gustav Frenssen; un autre plus récent, 
dans Hein Hoyer de Friedrich Blunck, d’un expressionnisme spirituel 
en partie fantastique; une vue cinématographique de ce que les yeux 
apercoivent dans une rue populeuse, dans Berlin. Alexanderplatz 
d’Alfred Déblin. De tels rapprochements précis éclairent le fond et 
la forme; celle-ci est essentiellement l’art, qui est expression, comme 
l’a montré Benedetto Croce.—On remarquera que toute notion de 
succession et de développement historique est absente de ces vues: 
on pourrait done ranger O. Walzel parmi les tenants actuels de |’esthé- 
ticisme pur, sinon parmi les adversaires de l’historicisme; au reste, les 
nombreux et beaux travaux du renommé historien de la littérature 
allemande montrent qu’il a toujours su faire a l’histoire sa large place. 

Un peu différente était la position de l’autre doyen du Congrés, de 
Villustre Sénateur Benedetto Croce, que nous avons eu le plaisir 
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d’entendre dans un exposé parlé librement en italien, d’aprés quel- 
ques notes, et dans diverses interventions en langue frangaise dans les 
discussions. I] aborda nettement la crise des méthodes, mais dans un 
esprit éclectique qui nous aurait permis de le ranger dans le groupe 
précédent, n’était que ses concessions 4 la philologie documentaire ne 
paraissaient pas empécher un certain scepticisme a l’égard de l’histoire 
littéraire historique. Il avait intitulé son exposé: Osservazioni sullo 
stato presente della metodogia della storia letteraria. Le développement 
récent des recherches sur la méthode montre la connexion de I’histoire 
littéraire et de la philosophie. On est amené forcément 4 se demander 
ce qu’est l’objet qu’on étudie et le sens des termes qu’on emploie: 
c’est de l’esthétique. De 14 on est conduit 4 replacer l’ceuvre dans la 
pensée, done a la philosophie; et 4 replacer l’histoire littéraire dans 
histoire, donc a l’historiographie. L’orateur cite son propre exemple: 


il est passé de la recherche érudite 4 l’élaboration d’un systéme 


d’esthétique, de 14 4 des travaux sur diverses parties de la philosophie, 
et il revient 4 l’histoire littéraire et politique. Toute méthode confinée 
a une seule forme de l’histoire est inopérante. Evidemment, cette 
ampleur de coup d’ceil n’est pas l’affaire des médiocres travailleurs. 


C’ était l’attitude des grands romantiques, des Schlegel et de Mme de 
Staél; c’est celle qu’on adopte maintenant en Italie. Deux jours plus 
tard, dans la discussion sur les idées des Professeurs Russo et Sorrento, 
le Sénateur B. Croce revint sur ces vues. Dans toutes les tendances 
dont on avait parlé, il reconnaissait des éléments légitimes et qui 
doivent étre conservés: l’historien de la poésie doit d’abord recon- 
naitre la poésie. La méthode documentaire mal comprise aboutit 4 
des cas comme celui de Pio Rajna, qui ayant découvert la source 
informe du Morgante Maggiore de Pulci, déclarait que le poéte n’avait 
presque rien eu 4 faire. Il lui restait tout 4 faire, observe B. Croce. 
Lui aussi, il a publié des inédits et fouillé des archives; mais ce n’est 
que le point de départ. 

Beaucoup plus nette fut l’attaque contre la méthode historique 
dans un groupe de cing exposés oi se faisaient jour 4 plein des ten- 
dances nouvelles, et dont les auteurs, chose essentielle 4 noter, 
venaient de cing points divers de l’horizon et n’avaient exercé aucune 
influence |’un sur l’autre. Les idées du Professeur Dragomirescu 
étaient connues de quelques-uns de nous par sa Science de la littérature 
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en quatre volumes, qui offre un systéme complet; il donna con- 
naissance au Congrés, sous le titre de Nouveau point de vue dans l'étude 
de la littérature, des douze théses essentielles qui résument ce systéme. 
On peut les résumer encore en disant que la littérature comprend des 
ceuvres de talent, des ceuvres de virtuosité et des chefs d’ceuvre; ce sont 
ces derniers seuls que nous avons a étudier. Ils échappent 4 l’histoire, 
étant la vie permanente de l’4me. IIs doivent étre étudiés dans leur 
structure, non seulement intellectuelle mais sentimentale et énergéti- 
que. Ce sont des phénoménes psychophysiques, dont la beauté, in- 
variable avec le temps (a la différence des autres écrits) résulte de 
’harmonie entre le fond et la forme. Le chef d’ceuvre est prototype 
d’espéce: les individus qu’il engendre sont les idées qu’il inspire. Cette 
théorie fut l’objet de vives discussions: on demanda notamment 4 
quels signes indiscutables se reconnaissent les chefs d’ceuvre. 
L’exposé du Professeur Luigi Russo (Florence), Orientamenti della 
critica e storiografia letteraria contemporanea in Italia, était en partie 
historique et en partie tracait un programme net, inspiré de B. Croce, 
dont L. Russo, auteur d’un traité méthodologique que je ne connais 
pas encore, est l’un des disciples les plus distingués. Point d’histoire 
des styles, des genres, des idées, “pures abstractions’: des mono- 
graphies psychologiques d’écrivains, tout dans l’art étant individuel. 
L’histoire littéraire des individus fait suffisamment place aux tradi- 
tions, contacts et influences. La critique est immanente 4 l’ceuvre; 
elle continue la pensée de l’auteur, au lieu de s’y superposer. Cette 
derniére idée, trés intéressante, fait voisiner L. Russo avec les Pro- 
fesseurs Ermatinger (Zurich), Bernard Fay (Clermont-Ferrand) et le 
Dr. Lorentz Eckhoff (Oslo). Pour le premier (Die Idee in der Liter- 
aturwissenschaft), la véritable science de la littérature a besoin de 
sympathie: il est utile que le critique soit ou ait été poéte. L’ére du 
positivisme en histoire littéraire est close. Comme toutes les sciences 
de l’esprit, qui se distinguent en cela des sciences de la nature, notre 
discipline passe de l’abstrait au concret, cherche 4 déterminer |’objet 
dans ce qu’il a d’unique et de différent. L’esprit ne peut étre compris 
que par l’esprit: le travailleur éclairera son objet de sa propre flamme. 
Il doit porter des jugements de valeur.—Quoique le Professeur Pierre 
Kohler (Zurich) ait félicité son collégue Ermatinger des atténuations 
dont cet exposé faisait preuve 4 l’égard de certains de ses écrits 
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antérieurs, on y trouve une des plus nettes affirmations de |’état 
d’esprit des Allemands les plus en vue aujourd’hui 4 |’égard de la 
“science de la littérature.” 

Le Professeur Bernard Fay, lui, se place d’abord au point de vue 
de l’enseignement des Universités; mais ce qu’il propose pour rem- 
placer l’histoire littéraire s’applique aussi 4 ses yeux 4 |’étude scienti- 
fique: La connaissance et la perception en histoire littéraire. La matiére 
de nos études varie avec le temps et le lecteur; la littérature n’a de vie 
et de sens que dans l’esprit qui la pergoit. Le réle du maitre est 
d’apprendre a sentir directement |’ceuvre étudiée. I] y arrivera en 
commengant par les contemporains, que |’étudiant sent plus directe- 
ment. Les éléments historiques, critiques, etc., doivent rester des 
instruments subordonnés. Qu’on fasse l’histoire du style, non de 
vaines recherches~-d’influences; qu’on étudie des auteurs avec qui l’on 
se sent en contact spirituel.—Le Professeur Georges Ascoli (Paris) et 
d'autres Francais critiquérent vivement la condamnation de l’histori- 
cisme au nom du sentiment, que B. Fay avait déja prononcée contre 
D. Mornet et son ‘‘école” dans son remarquable article de la Romanic 
Review: on objecta que le premier n’obscurcit pas le second, mais l'aide 
et l’éclaire—De méme et plus vivement encore, le Dr. Lorentz 
Eckhoff (Oslo), reprenant dans son exposé en frangais La méthode syn- 
thétique l’essentiel de son livre norvégien Den, nye litteraturforskning, 
s’éleva avec ironie contre les méthodes qui analysent l’ceuvre 
d’art, c’est 4 dire la dissolvent pour mieux l’observer. Pas de re- 
cherches de sources ni méme d’authenticité; si un esprit supérieur 
comme Gustave Lanson a fait une belle ceuvre, c’est malgré cette 
méthode. I] faut reconstruire au lieu de détruire; user de l’hypothése; 
procéder par synthése; ne jamais détacher les détails de l’ensemble; 
chercher par un effort de sympathie le point central de |’ceuvre. 
L’auteur termine en montrant comment cette méthode peut étre 
objective et certaine. 

On voit que les points communs étaient nombreux et évidents entre 
ces trois derniéres théories; ils furent signalés au cours méme du 
Congrés. Contre de si éloquentes attaques, la pauvre histoire litté- 
raire historique n’avait personne pour la défendre, si, profitant d’un 
trou dans le programme de |’avant-derniére séance, le Bureau n’avait 
demandé au Professeur G. Ascoli (Paris) de résumer la méthode his- 
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torique documentaire, telle qu’elle est généralement pratiquée dans la 
plupart des pays et enseignée plus spécialement en France. Dans cet 
exposé, Méthodes pratiques de V'histoire littéraire, préparé au cours du 
Congrés et parlé librement sur quelques notes, il se placa surtout au 
point de vue de l’enseignement et répondit directement 4 B. Fay. 
L’histoire littéraire n’est ni une science ni une philosophie: c’est 
l’étude des ceuvres, notamment dans leur production, et partant on 
ne peut séparer l’ceuvre de son auteur: tel détail biographique im- 
porte fort pour la comprendre. Si elle est un moment de la conscience 
du lecteur, elle appartient aussi au passé; joindre |’un 4 l’autre est le 
but de l’histoire. Méme un B. Croce reconnait la légitimité de l’érudi- 
tion. Elle seule rend intelligible tel poéme, comme l’Hymne de V. 
Hugo aux morts pour la patrie. En France, c’est l’école historique 
qui a ramené |’attention sur les textes et leur beauté formelle. L’étude 
esthétique a pour écueil le verbiage vide auquel elle se réduira pour les 
esprits médiocres, qui peuvent rendre ailleurs des services. 


III 


De toutes ces idées, de tous ces systémes se dégagent assez aisément 
quelques constatations, par lesquelles je voudrais terminer, et qui 
permettent de comprendre et de définir la crise des méthodes 4 laquelle 
j'ai fait plusieurs fois allusion. Bornons-nous a signaler les impressions 
favorables qui se dégageaient de ce premier Congrés, malgré quelques 
imperfections matérielles aisées 4 corriger pour une autre fois: col- 
laboration suffisamment internationale, 4 une réserve prés que nous 
ferons tout 4 l’heure; intérét et vie des séances; importance des ques- 
tions abordées et des idées émises; avantages des contacts directs entre 
savants qui souvent ne se connaissaient que par leurs livres. Notons 
en premier lieu les remarques que l’on peut faire sur la matiére des 
discussions, puis nous viendrons 4 celles qui concernent leur esprit. 

D’abord, un fait qui a frappé certains d’entre nous en écoutant les 
exposés, et que j’avais déja signalé 4 propos du recueil publié sous la 
direction d’Ermatinger. Sous le nom de littérature, beaucoup de 
savants, surtout allemands, ne comprennent que la Dichtung, poésie, 
roman, thédtre. Bien des idées émises auraient été moins aisément 
soutenables si on les avait appliquées aux ouvrages historiques, 
philosophiques, moraux, aux pamphlets, aux essais, etc., qui pour 
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nous sont aussi de la littérature, et souvent de la meilleurs. Le Pro- 
fesseur Pierre Kohler, en faisant la méme constatation dans un des 
articles de la Gazetie de Lausanne ot il rendait compte du Congrés, 
expliqua son étonnement et le nétre par l’importance exceptionnelle, 
dans la littérature francaise, des ceuvres de premier rang qui ne sont 
pas de la Dichtung, tandis qu’en allemand celle-ci absorbe la plus 
belle part de la littérature. 

D’autre part, il faut reconuaitre que si les dispositions, les bonnes 
volontés générales de la plupart des congressistes étaient suffisamment 
internationales, leurs curiosités précises ne |’étaient guére, et leur infor- 
mation ne |’était pas du tout. Sauf quelques comparatistes spécialisés 
et un petit nombre d’autres qui avaient suivi 4 |’étranger les legons des 
plus célébres maitres francais ou allemands, il était clair que les 
historiens littéraires présents, et surtout ceux qui ont exposé leurs 
idées, ne connaissaient que les méthodes de leur pays, leurs maitres, 
leurs adversaires, et les discussions entre leurs compatriotes. En fait, 
les Anglais et les Américains étant absents, trois grands groupes 
nationaux se trouvaient en présence. Les Allemands et les Italiens 


paraissaient peu au courant du réle de Gustave Lanson et des 


tendances méthodologiques frangaises; les Frangais et les Allemands 
connaissaient le nom et les tendances, trés simplifiées, de Benedetto 
Croce, mais ignoraient probablement tout des écoles italiennes d’his- 
toire littéraire avant lui et des controverses plus récentes; les Italiens et 
les Francais ne savaient que peu de chose du grand mouvement de 
réaction anti-historique en Allemagne. 

C’est par suite du méme point de vue insuffisamment élargi que la 
plupart des orateurs ne citaient que des exemples empruntés 4 la 
littérature de leur pays, ce qui renforcait l’impression, que pour ma 
part j’ai ressentie souvent, de méthodologie en vase clos, sans com- 
munications suffisantes d’un pays 4 l’autre. Le Président donna lec- 
ture, 4 la séance de cléture, de la liste, incompléte pour certaines 
séances, des noms d’écrivains qui avaient été cités au cours des 
exposés. Si en pointant chacun de ces quelque 125 noms il avait noté 
aussi quelle bouche le pronongait, l’impression que je signale se 
serait, je crois, trouvée justifiée. 

Ces remarques, faites au cours du Congrés, s’imposaient déja 4 la 
lecture des divers livres ou articles dont j’ai donné une liste rapide au 
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début de cette étude. Elles montrent que la crise des méthodes n’est 
pas a vrai dire une crise internationale, mais une juxtaposition de 
crises nationales. Celles-ci ont pour thédtres surtout |’Allemagne, 
l’Italie, et la France. Elles remontent a des causes différentes, n’ont 
pas commencé 4 la méme époque, et présentent des caractéres par- 
tiellement différents. Mais elles offrent un caractére commun essen- 
tiel et trés marqué: une réaction contre |’étude précise et historique 
de la littérature considérée comme offrant entre les auteurs et les 
ceuvres des liens de causalité. Cette réaction a triomphé a peu prés 
complétement en Italie, sous l’impulsion puissante de Benedetto 
Croce; on y fait toujours des théses et des travaux d’histoire littéraire 
pure, mais la mode est aux monographies psychologiques: on y fait fi 
des traditions littéraires, des genres et de leur pression sur les talents, 
des influences. L’auteur de ces lignes a vu son Précis d’histoire litté- 
raire, qui a été traduit en Amérique sous le titre de An Outline of the 
Literary History of Europe since the Renaissance, accueilli dans des 
revues savantes italiennes par des protestations contre toute préten- 
tion 4 rattacher les uns aux autres 4 travers l’espace ces génies indé- 
pendants, absolus, inconditionnés, ces feux d’artifice isolés que sont, 
a en croire cette école, les grands écrivains. Méme un Arturo Farinelli, 
aprés tant de beaux travaux d’une érudition minutieuse sur les rela- 
tions littéraires internationales, brile ce qu’il a adoré, et se borne a 
interpréter élogquemment les Ames individuelles. En Allemagne on dé- 
méle, 4 travers la multitude et la confusion des tendances, 4 travers 
l’obscurité de certaines pensées, un puissant mouvement qui entraine 
la plupart des savants des nouvelles générations, souvent sur les traces 
de Dilthey, 4 délaisser l’histoire des écrivains et des ouvrages pour se 
plonger dans |’étude intrinséque des esprits, 4 remplacer l’histoire 
littéraire par la science de la littérature congue comme une des sciences 
de l’esprit. En France, lVhistoire littéraire documentaire et précise, qui 
s’organisait en face de la critique dogmatique ou impressionniste, avait 
a peine consolidé ses positions sous |’influence décisive et féconde de 
Gustave Lanson, que, sous le nom de |’“‘école de la Sorbonne,” elle 
était de nouveau l’objet de vives attaques. 

C’est donc avec raison que le Président du Congrés, dans son allocu- 
tion de cléture, signalait parmi les résultats les plus nets, et d’aprés 
lui les plus bienfaisants, de cette premiére réunion méthodologique, la 
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mise en évidence de la polarisation des tendances: d’un cété, l’histoire 
littéraire proprement dite; de l’autre, l’étude esthétique, psycho- 
logique et critique, qui se place volontiers dans |’absolu, ou tient moins 
compte dans |’ceuvre d’art des éléments qui ont déterminé sa produc- 
tion et ses caractéres que de sa valeur permanente et de sa signification 
actuelle. Devant cette derniére conception, les partisans de l’histoire 
littéraire élévent, si je ne me trompe, deux objections, l’une de prin- 
cipe, l’autre d’expérience. C’est une belle tAche, disent-ils, pour un 
esprit fin et profond, que l’étude synthétique des chefs d’ceuvre dans 
leur beauté propre et dans leur valeur permanente; mais ce n’est pas 
une tAche scientifique, en ce sens qu’elle ne comporte pas de progrés 
dans la connaissance de la vérité, que les efforts s’y juxtaposent ou s’y 
contredisent sans s’appuyer l’un sur l’autre et se continuer. Il faut 
qu’il y ait des critiques, des esthéticiens, des psychologues; mais notre 
tache n’est pas la leur; et 4 vouloir tout confondre, on risque de tout 
embrouiller. Ils craignent, d’autre part, que la “‘science de la litté- 
rature” consistant 4 sentir, 4 pénétrer, 4 sympathiser, etc., si elle 
descend des esprits supérieurs qui la pratiquent avec originalité a la 
masse des candidats et des praticiens des études littéraires, n’aboutisse 
a un verbiage prétentieux, vide et inutile. 

Leurs adversaires repoussent avec vivacité, sous le nom de posi- 
tivisme, et comme une survivance attardée du scientisme du XIX° 
siécle, |’étude historique de la production, des connexions et du 
devenir des ceuvres littéraires. Ils accusent l’historien de négliger 
l’élément personnel du génie, qui est le principal, et de prétendre 
déterminer l’essence de l’ceuvre, alors qu’il ne vise qu’a préciser les con- 
ditions qui, le génie étant donné, lui ont fait produire telle ceuvre plutét 
que telle autre. Ils craignent qu’on ne reproche 4 leur “science” son 
subjectivisme, et cherchent 4 l’envi 4 démontrer que leurs méthodes 
sont aussi objectives, aussi précises que les méthodes historiques. Ils 
ont raison de vouloir ramener quantité d’érudits, dont les travaux 
restent en marge de la littérature, 4 l'étude intime des textes; mais ils 
ne paraissent pas assez reconnaitre que pour bien admirer il faut com- 
prendre, et que le texte doit étre éclairé de toutes les lumiéres que 
fournit l’histoire. 

Réduite a ses grandes lignes, trés simplifiées, et considérée dans ses 
caractéres internationaux—l’étudier séparément dans les différentes 
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nations demanderait d’énormes développements et des informations 
qui me manquent—la crise des méthodes me parait avoir deux causes 
‘est d’abord une vive 


‘ 


principales, l’une particuliére, l’autre générale. 
réaction contre certains abus de |’érudition, qui remontent en Alle- 
magne assez loin dans le XIX° siécle, et qui en France ont été ressentis 


plus récemment. On a voulu revenir aux textes que noyaient les com- 


mentaires, et dont les recherches de sources et les détails biographiques 
laissaient trop de cété l’intime valeur d’art et de pensée. D’autre part, 
l’explication historique des faits, dont certaines écoles avaient abusé 
dans le sens d’un déterminisme moral, a subi un énorme discrédit dans 
les domaines les plus divers; la notion de temps a été discutée; et, vue 
de cet angle philosophique, la crise des méthodes en histoire littéraire 
est un aspect de la crise générale de l’historicisme. 

Faut-il croire que l’histoire littéraire proprement dite est en péril, 
et qu’il n’y aura bientét plus de place que pour la bibliographie, la 
philologie et la biographie d’une part, considérées comme de pures 
besognes préparatoires, et d’autre part pour l'étude intuitive des Ames 
et des ceuvres, contemplées hors du temps? II est possible que dans 
certaines Universités de divers pays cette derniére méthode soit prati- 
quée par certains professeurs dans leurs cours, et exigée par eux aux 
examens. Il est incontestable que des livres intéressants ont été écrits 
suivant cette conception, ceux de Friedrich Gundolf par exemple. 
Mais la grande majorité des livres et des articles de revues vise a 
ajouter quelques traits nouveaux au grand tableau historique de la 
littérature, particuliérement en France et en Amérique, ov se fait 
peut-étre le plus de travail et le meilleur travail en ce genre. C’est 
également, dans ces deux pays et ailleurs, la base du travail dans les 
Universités. 

N’exagérons pas, d’ailleurs, l’opposition dans la pratique entre les 
deux méthodes contraires. En causant entre collégues, dans les inter- 
valles des séances du Congrés, des exposés qui venaient d’étre faits, 
j'ai plusieurs fois recueilli l’impression que les orateurs avaient ‘‘mis 
de l’eau dans leur vin,’’ atténué dans l’expression orale ce que leurs 
théories avaient dans leurs écrits de décisif et d’intransigeant. Au 
contact d’autres que leurs éléves, toujours enclins 4 jurare in verba 
magistri, parlant 4 des collégues dont ils appréciaient la valeur, et 


‘ 


qu’ils savaient préts 4 écouter avec intérét leurs théses mais 4 les 
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discuter, la plupart des apétres méme des nouvelles idées ont paru 
disposés 4 faire certaines concessions. I] faudrait que la crise des 
méthodes, telle qu’elle s’est, non pas révélée, mais plus nettement 
dessinée au Congrés de Budapest, fit aussi pour les tenants de 
V’histoire littéraire proprement dite l’occasion d’un examen de con- 
science. I] est désirable qu’on ne voie plus une multitude d’érudits 
consacrer d’immenses travaux 4 rassembler d’innombrables faits sans 
aucun rapport réel avec la littérature. Il est désirable aussi que, par 
contre, les études de style, d’histoire du style, et de tout ce qui dans 
la littérature est art, se développent et se précisent. 


PauL VAN TIEGHEM 
Paris 





A PROVENCAL DEBAT ON YOUTH 
AND AGE IN WOMEN 


1924' I alluded to the poems here edited for the first time, and 

promised an edition of them. Though many difficulties of inter- 
pretation still remain, their intrinsic interest and their unusual char- 
acter have induced me to fulfil that promise now. They are the songs 
that bear in Bartsch’s Verzeichniss the numbers 37, 1 and 174, 2; 
they have never before appeared in print, except in Mahn’s diplo- 
matic (and often inexact) reprints of the manuscripts CIK, in his 
Gedichte der Troubadours. 

A first question arises as to the authorship of these songs and their 
relation to the tenso 173, 5.2 The subject, the comparative merits of 
old and young women, is the same in all three. The interlocutors of 
the tenso 173, 5, are Bertran and Jausbert, probably Jausbert de 
Puycibot, since the MS D ascribes this piece to ‘‘Lo Monge de Poici- 
bot.” In 37, 1 there are references to ‘‘En Bertrans’’ as the opponent, 
probably the same Bertran as in 173, 5. In 174, 2, however, the refer- 
ences to the opponent are more puzzling. Once (vs. 12) he is called 
“En Jausbert’’; but in two other passages (vss. 14 and 31) there are 
allusions to ‘‘Audebert”’ or ‘mos Audebertz” as upholder of the op- 
posing thesis. Are Jausbert and Audebert the same person? Appar- 
ently they are, since both are considered as champions of “‘las joves,”’ 
and it is not likely that the sirventes should be directed against two 
poets at the same time. 

The attributions in the manuscripts vary. The piece 37, 1 is ascribed 
by IK to “Ogiers,”’ while D has the curious attribution ““Gaubertz en 
Bernartz de Durfort.’’ The piece 174, 2 is given by C to Gavaudan, by 
D to Bertran de Preissac, by IK to Albertet Cailla. M. Jeanroy, in 
his edition of the poetry of Gavaudan,? rejects the first ascription ab- 
solutely, but does not express his opinion as to the authorship of the 


I AN edition of the songs of Jausbert de Puycibot published in 


1 Classiques francais du Moyen Age, No. 46, pp. x—xi. 
2 Edited in my edition of Jausbert de Puycibot, pp. 14-17. 
’ Romania, XXXIV, 500, n. 4. 

(Mopern PutLtoLoey, November, 1931] 149 
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piece 174, 2. Relying on a statement in a charter quoted by Paul 
Meyer' that Raymond V, count of Toulouse, and Bernard de Durfort 
called each other “Albert,’’ Schultz(-Gora)? conjectured that the 
names Jausbert, Gausbert, and Audebert are all by-forms of Albert, 
and that the interlocutor of 174, 2 and the author of 37, 1 was Bernard 
de Durfort. This conjecture was accepted and carried a step farther 
by J. Miiller,* who ascribed 37, 1 to ‘Albert Bernard de Durfort,” and 
174, 2 to Bertran de Preissac. I see no reason, however, to change the 
names given in the songs. It is evident that the attributions of the 
manuscripts, differing as they do, have no weight. So all we can say 
is that the author of 174, 2 is a certain Bertran, possibly Bertran de 
Preissac;* and that the composer of 37, 1 is a Jausbert, called also 
Audebert, who may possibly be the same as Jausbert de Puycibot. 

The two poems constitute really a tenso in the form of two sirventes. 
Their subject is the comparative merit of youth or age in women; 
Bertran defends the cause of “las vielhas” with considerable warmth 
of feeling, while Jausbert (or Audebert) upholds “las joves.” Ex- 
amples of similar sirventes-tensos are rather uncommon in Provencal 
literature. For comparison, however, the following pieces may be 
cited: Gr. 119, 1; 45, 1; 448, 1, a three-part discussion between the 
Dalfin and Bauzan (ed. Kolsen, Trobadorgedichte, pp. 8-13) ; Gr. 356, 7 
and 389, 34, a débat between Peire Rogier and Raimbaut d’Orange 
with different rhymes but the same metrical scheme (ed. Appel, Das 
Leben und die Lieder des Trobadors Peire Rogier, pp. 60-67); Gr. 217, 2 
177, 1, of which the first is the celebrated sirventes directed against the 
Roman court by Guilhem Figueira, and the second the answer to the 
same, in defense of Rome, with the same rhymes and metrical scheme, 
by “Na Gormonda”’ (ed. Levy, in his edition of G. Figueira, pp. 35-43, 
74-78). All these resemble more or less the present débat; but I know 
of no other case, either in Provengal or in French, in which the de- 
baters, after having discussed the subject in a tenso of regular form, 
have taken again the same topic in sirventes form. 


1 Histoire générale de Languedoc, VII, 445; see also Strohski, Annales du Midi, XXV, 
290, and Jeanroy, ‘‘Etudes sur l’ancienne poésie provencale,’’ Neuphil. Mitteilungen, XXX 
(1929), 12. 

2 Zeits. fiir roman. Phil., VII, 182. 

3 Ibid., XXIII, 93. The same conclusion is also apparently accepted by Appel, Studi 
medievali, new ser., II (1929), 393. 

‘ Probably Preyssac in the Dordogne, arrondissement of Périgueux, canton of Excideuil. 
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In the following pages I have attempted to establish a compre- 
hensible text of these two pieces, with a translation. The latter task 
is rendered the more difficult by the number of rare or unknown words 


and by the corrupt manuscript tradition. As will be seen, all that is 


possible in the case of some words, or even of a whole line, is a more or 
less plausible guess. 

The metrical structure of both songs is the same, the measures of 
one being repeated in the other. Each consists of five coblas singulars, 
of thirteen verses each, all ending with the same feminine rhyme. So 
the metrical formula is as follows: 

a a a a a a 


14M ¢ € BW 7 


10 13 #13 «#138 


The last four verses in each cobla contain two interior rhymes. This 
formula is unique in Provengal poetry. 


I Gr. 174, 2 

Four MSS: C 320 (Gavauda; reproduced by Mahn, Gedichte, No. 752); 

D 133 (Bertrans de Preissac); I 189 (Albertet Cailla; Mahn, Gedichte, No. 
753); K 175 (Albertet Cailla). I have adopted C as base, though it has often 
been necessary to modify its readings with the aid of the other manuscripts. 


Orthography of C. 


CRITICAL TEXT 
I 


Aras, quan plou e yverna 
E frese’ aura e buerna 
S’atrai e chai e desfuelha la verna, 
Fauc sirventes per esquerna 
D’Amor, qu’enaissi s’enferna, 
Que las joves an levad’ a taverna. 
Tant an apres de falterna 
Que lur cons vendon a terna. 
Plus son arden non es lums en lanterna. 
Domnas tozas, sofrachozas, la vera paterna 
Vos cofonda e‘us rebonda selh que’l mon governa! 
Qu’En Jausbertz no‘n es tan certz, per los sanhs de 
Palerna, 
Qu’el pantais del pel no‘i lais, si sec la 
vostr’esterna. 
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II 


Audebert, si de m’escola 
Voletz yssir, caus’ es fola. 
Si las crezetz, no‘us i tenra pro mola; 
Qu’ieu fui ja de lur corola 
E sai cum quascuna dola. 
Mais volon raubar qu’Aspes que degola. 
Ges raca pieitz non asola. 
Qu’elhas fan, s’om lor acola. 
Neys en mostier no‘n pot gandir estola! 
Qui'n joventa met s’ententa no sap que’s virola; 
Mais en guerra met sa terra selh que las percola. 
Tan son leas lur galeas que lays ni viola 
No lur auta menhs de rauta, don quascuna tola. 


Ill 


Jovens torn’ en “‘no m’en calha,”’ 
Et Amors en comunalha, 
Mais las joves en trazon lur vitalha; 
Mas per nient se trabalha 
Mos Audebertz que lur valha, 
Quar desse |’auran mes tot en la palha. 


E par ben que sens li falha 
Qui donas joves engalha 
Ab las vielhas, que an pretz ses baralha; 
Quar gent gabon e pueys sabon far, per qu’om 
mais valha, 
Bona pauza e ses nauza e rica gazalha. 
Mais tozeta, que’l prometa, no‘n perdra mezalha, 
Ans assaya cum dechaya son drut en nualha. 


IV 


Ben a de sen gran nescieira 
Drutz que dona joven quieira, 
Que’l plus valen fai tornar en pauprieira; 
Mas selhas de mieja teira 
Deu hom ponhar cum conquieira 
Lur amistat, quar an proez’ entieira, 
Quon plus es de jorns pleneira 
Val mais en tota manieira, 
Quar no desiron ges mercat ni fieira. 
Lur companha es gazanha enanz qu’om so mieira. 
Bon’ alberga, qui que’s perga, fara voluntieira. 
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Aital osta, que no’m costa, vuelh mais que no‘m 
quieira, 
Melhs m‘i colga e m’afolga que joves guerrieira. 
Vv 
Er no sai cum mi captenha, 
Sim lais d’amar o m’en fenha. 
De dos afars m’es ops que’! melhor prenha. 
Amors! e mals glais. vos senha 
E selh qu’en vostra cort renha! 
Quar non etz tals que Midons s’en destrenha. 
Chaitius suy qu’elha no’m denha 
Amar, per que sieus devenha; 

E si‘m destrenh plus que fuecx no fai lenha. 
Menhs suy savis que gramavis qui la gent essenha, 
Qu’ai tal anta per garanta que no s’endevenha. 

Dieus mi noga, si no’m loga joves e nom senha, 
Si tal nova no’n cug mova, don ja bes no’l venha. 


VARIANTS 

I. 2. fregz auras C, cor auras D, fretz aura IK. 3. Satra C, Secha D. 
4. Fas DIK. 6. an gitadas (gitada IK) taverna DIK. 7. faiterna C, fauterna 
IK. 8. lurs D. 9. ardens C, ardenz IK. 10. sofraichozas D, sofraitozas IK. 
11. quil mon Co. 12. Qu’ lacking DIK; Gaubert D, Jaubertz IK; sert D; lo 
sains D; sanz K. 13. Qel madais D, Can pantais IK; non lais CD; la vostra 
terna D, la lor esterna IK. 

II. 14. Va Gaubert D; mascola C, mestola IK. 15. Voletz yssir causa 
folla C, Yseuz parec causa folla D, Aisectz pares causa folla IK. 16. Si la 
cresetz IK; pro ni mola D. 17. fu CD; de lor escola DIK. 18. con K. 19. 
Mais volon raubar que gola C; Mais amon raubar (rauba I) IK. 20. nos sa 
sola C; (pieitz) plus D, piez IK. 21. som lor o cola C; Quelas pois (mar D) 
hom lor acola DIK. 22. nols pot garrir D; garnir IK. 23. satenta D; ques 
viola DIK. 24. Mai C, Mas DIK. 25. leals DIK; las galeas DIK; lais de viola 
DIK. 26. senes rauta DIK; (don) on IK. 

III (IV IK). 27. torna no men calha CIK. 29. Mai C; Qe las joves intrar 
en (in D) lor vitailla DIK. 31. (que) mas DIK. 32. Quar de se lau mes tot 
en la palha C; Qe tost lauran mes en la p. DIK. 33. que lacking DIK. 34. 
egailla IK. 35. qan pres senes barailla DIK. 36. Quar gent lacking IK; cabon 
D; e plus sabon DIK. 37. (e ses) senes DIK; qe rica gazailla DIK. 38. Qe 
tozeta qen prometa DIK; meailla D, metailla IK. 39. Ans assaya cum de- 
chaya el fassa nualha C. 

IV (III IK). 41. qui D; qera I. 42. Qel plus manen DIK; fan DIK; 
paubrera D, paubriera IK. 43. Mas a las de mieia tiera D; Mas a las de mieia 
neira IK. 44. com quieira I. 45. Lor amistat qe an promesa e. D. 46. Com 
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DIK; de iorn enteira DIK. 48. Qe DIK; feira DIK. 49. es gazanha mas 
quom no lur quieira C; es de gazaigna (gauzainna IK) enanz qe o so miera 
DIK. 50. qi qe perga IK; volentieira DIK. 51. meinhs de costa C; non costa 
IK; am mais DIK. 52. Qe bem colca e mafolea DIK; jove DIK. 

V. 53. Era no sai come chapteingna DIK. 54. 0 men teigna DIK. 55. 
Destz D, Dels IK; es obs DIK. 56-63 have the following reading in DIK: 

Chaitiu e sellam (e cella IK) nom deigna. 

Qeu non dic qamis coueingna. 

E sim destreich (desfreing I) plus qe foes non fai leigna. 

Men sui savis ge gramauis gella ja men seingna. 

Qeu non (nol IK-) laisse ne non (ne nol IK-) baisse qe (lacking IK) son pretz 
(son pretz el IK) manteingna. 

E] espanda a garanda pel mon e lempeingna. 

Si qell auia senes (lacking I) nauia (lacking I) tota genz terrena. 


64. Dieu D; men agua IK; non seingna DIK. 65. Fai tal nova C; bes no li 
veingna D. 
TRANSLATION 

I. Now, when rain and cold have come and icy winds and frost draw near, 
swoop down and strip the alder of its leaves, I compose a sirventes in mockery 
of Love, who has gone to hell, for the girls have lured him into the taverns. 
Those girls have become so light-minded that they sell their favors three at a 
time. They are hotter than a lantern-flame. May the true Father of all con- 
found you, young, pestiferous girls! May he who rules the world bury you 
deep! By all the saints of Palermo, Sir Jausbert is not so sure of you that he 
won’t leave some of his hair with you in the mix-up, if he keeps on following 
in your footsteps. 

II. Audebert, it is foolish of you to leave my school. If you trust the girls, 
the Holy Vase itself will not help you any. I used to be in the dance with 
them, and I know every one of them can hurt. They are worse robbers than 
a murderous highwayman from Aspes. No epidemic upsets us worse than 
they do, if we pet them. Even in a church a stole cannot protect us from them. 
Whoever has a liking for the girls is totally ignorant of how fickle they are, 
and whoever kisses them puts his estate in jeopardy. Their ships are so light 
[i.e., their ways are so frivolous] that lay or viol-play please them no less 
[and no more] than a tune on a rote in which everybody has a part [??]. 

III. Young blood turns to futility, love to a common possession, for the 
girls get their living from it. My friend Audebert tries in vain to help them, 
since they will quickly bring him down to ruin. Whoever puts young girls 
on a level with old ladies, whose worth is indisputable, seems really to lack 
sense, for they [the old ladies] jest agreeably and also understand how to 
give a man a good, undisturbed rest and pleasant company, by which he may 
improve his reputation. But a girl, although she may promise all that, will 
never lose a cent for it [?]. On the contrary, she strives to reduce her lover to 


uselessness. 
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IV. Any lover who courts a girl has great lack of sense, for she brings down 
the richest to poverty. Rather should one strive to gain the love of the middle- 
aged dame. The more full of days she is, the worthier she is in every way. 
They [the middle-aged ladies] aren’t always wishing to go to market or a fair. 
Their companionship is pure gain, even though one doesn’t deserve it [?]. She 


[the middle-aged lady] will willingly furnish good lodgings, whoever ruin 
himself [?]. I would prefer that one should not seek for me such a hostess who 
costs me nothing [I should prefer to seek her myself??]. She gives me a better 
bed and better company than any young and quarrelsome girl can do. 

V. Now I know not how to act—whether to cease loving or to keep on 
with it. Needs must I choose the better of the two activities. Love! May 
an ill sword gird you and also him who reigns in your court! You are not of 
so great a power that my lady may be overcome by you. I am wretched, for 
she does not deign to love me so much that I may become all hers; and 
yet she torments me worse than fire does wood. I am far less wise than the 
grammarian who teaches the folk, for I am sure to be shamed, and may that 
not come to pass [??]. If the girl does not reward me and mark me for her 
own, may God do me harm if I don’t stir up such a scandal that no good may 


come to her from her conduct. 
NOTES 

6. Levar (or gitar) a taverna is a locution which I have not noted elsewhere in 
the troubadours. In Modern Provengal, according to Mistral, leva taverno means 
‘to keep a tavern’; but that can hardly be the meaning here. It seems to signify 
‘bring down to evil ways.’ 

7. Falterna. Levy (SW, III, 408) connects this word with Modern Provengal 
farfantello, fauterno, ‘berlue, éblouissement, lueur vacillante, apparition, fantéme’ 
(Mistral). Here, its meaning seems to me rather to be ‘light-mindedness,’ perhaps 
even ‘wickedness.’ 

8. What is vendre a terna? A terna is the successful group of three numbers in 
a lottery, so possibly ‘sell to the winning numbers,’ ‘sell to the highest bidder,’ in- 
stead of the interpretation suggested in the translation. 

14-15. The reconstruction of these lines is difficult. I have followed C closely, 
with but two slight changes. But it is more likely that the meaningless readings of 
DIK conceal the original reading, modified by the copyist of C, who often made 
emendations. 

16. I interpret mola as the by-form of amola, ampola, and think that the poet 
is referring to the ‘sainte ampoule’ of Reims. For the form mola see Levy, op. cit., 
V, 294. 

19. The same comparison occurs in the tenso 173, 5, vss. 35-36: 

“Qu’elas vivon de raubar 
Plus qu’Aspes qui cor ab ega.’’ 

23. C’s reading virola is evidently preferable to the viola of DIK, as the same 
word is repeated two lines below. The verb virolar is evidently the same as the 
Modern Provencal viroula, ‘tournoyer, parcourir, réder’ (Mistral). The meaning 
here is probably ‘keep turning about, be inconstant or fickle.’ 
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25-26. The most difficult lines of the whole song. Lea (or leal) is not a Pro- 
vengal word. I conjecture that it may be a feminine form, specially forged for the 
rhyme, of leu<Levem. Another possibility, less likely in my opinion, is that it is 
the feminine of the Old French adjective lé-lée<.Latum.! I have adopted in my 
translation the first supposition, but the interpretation proposed remains exceed- 
ingly doubtful. 

28. Comunalha means ‘communauté, action de mettre en commun.’ Bertran 
here accuses “las joves’’ of vulgarizing love—the same idea as in vss. 25-26. 

38. In this line I take que as the concessive pronoun, equivalent to que que. 
The personal object ‘1 refers to the drut of the following verse. 

43. The word feira, tiera means ‘suite, série, ligne.’ So I understand selhas de 
mieja teira as meaning ‘middle-aged women.’ 

49. Neither reading is very satisfactory. I have adopted that of the manu- 
scripts DIK, with a slight modification. 

50. For the form perga see Grandgent, Outline of the Phonology and Morphology 
of Old Provengal, p. 129. 

51-52. The interpretation here proposed in the translation is again uncertain. 

63. No such word or form as garantia has hitherto been noted in Provengal. I 
assume it to be a by-form of garanda, ‘juste mesure.’ But the meaning of the line 
is doubtful. 

65. Here mover nova means, probably, ‘to stir up strife.’ See the quotations 
given by Levy, op. cit., V, 426-27, in which nova, novas occur with the meaning 
‘strife, dispute,’ and note also Catalan nueva, ‘chisme.’ 


II [Gr. 37, 1] 


Three manuscripts: D 132 (Gauberz en Bernart de Durfort); I 190 
(Ogiers); K 175 (Ogiers; reproduced by Mahn, Gedichte, No. 578). As is 
usually the case, these three manuscripts are closely related. There are 
practically no variants of importance. I have kept the orthography of IK, 
and followed their readings when possible. 


CriticaL TEXT 
I 
Era quan |’ivernz nos laissa 
E par la fuoilla en la vaissa 
E il lauzellet chanton c’uns no s’en laissa, 
Fas sirventes ses biaissa, 
Mas uns malastrucs m’afaissa, 
Car ab joves no's te: Dieus li don aissa! 
Mais pretz una vieilla saissa 
Que non a ni carn ni craissa. 
Mal ai’ er el os e daval la madaissa! 
Que la genta, covinenta, on bos pretz s’eslaissa, 
1 For examples of OFr forms used by the troubadours in rhyme see Erdmannsdoérfer, 


Reimwérterbuch der Troubadours (Berlin, 1897), pp. 7-8. But he cites no example of an 
ending -ea. 
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Fina, francha, frescha, blancha, don jois no’s biaissa, 
Mais la vuoill, si gen m’acuoill ni josta se m’acaissa, 
Que Ia rota, que’m des tota Limoges e Aissa. 


II 


Per Crist, fort mal s’aconseilla 
Drutz c’ab vieilla s’apareilla. 
Assatz ve menz que selh que no no’s reveilla. 
Son drap nou camja per peilla 
E son caval per oveilla 
E laissa vin e beu aiga de seilla; 
Qu’eu fatz de lor ma coreilla, 
E tence m’o a meraveilla 
De la color que’s fan blanca e vermeilla 
Ab l’englut d’un ou batut, que’s met viron I’aureilla, 
Del blanquet que pois i met et essug’ e soleilla, 
Del tifingon, del mentiron, entro sobre |’aisseilla; 
Puissas par apres pissar c’ades veingna de vieilla. 


III 


Ai las! tan mal s’i barata 
Drutz c’ab vieilla s’acoata! 
Eu no |’en plane que sel s’ausi e’s mata, 
Que vieill’ es de mal’ escata, 
E drutz que lonc si s’aplata 
E] eis si‘l coill lo ram ab c’om lo bata; 
Quar, se’s viest jen ni s’afaita 
Ni'l drap son nou d’escarlata, 
Dejos non a‘n mas sol la pel legata. 
Mas voill dar e baratar entro a la sabata 
Per la bella sotz gonella, que no’s desbarata, 
Ni aver tot lo poder del rei de Damiata, 
Qu’eu ja don per seclaton jenoill grais per cueissa plata. 


IV 

Ben a de sen gran sofraicha 
Drutz que de vieilla s’empacha, 

Que mout son feras qui ben jas aguacha. 
Mil sols metri’ ad estracha 
Que dompna joves ben facha 

Val cine cenz vieillas neis s’era contracha. 

En Bertranz men com afacha [?]. 


E volria n’agues la testa fracha! 
t 
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Pois parlar |’aug del manjar ni de bon’ osta‘l tracha, 

Al jazer compra’! ben ser, tot lo pore e la vacha, 

Quar s’embarga en la pel larga, que es molla e fracha. 

Semblanz es, quant hom l’ades, qu’anc no‘n trais sa 
garnacha. 


qn 
bo 


Vv 
Eu tene ben drut per faura 
Que ama aital penchura. 
Ren als no‘i a mas quant la vestidura; 
E tence m’a gran desmesura 56 
Que, pois domna desfegura, 
Quar ja i fai muzel ni armadura. 
Mas prezes de si tal cura 
Per que l’arm’ estes segura, 60 
Que’l cors desvai a totz jorns e pejura. 
Eu lor die aquest prezic per gran bonaventura. 
En Bertran vei a lor dan, e par que, per fraichura, 
Cad’ aver las! i esper e soffre et abdura. 64 
Mi que‘n cal, s’a leis va mal, quant estauc latz la dura? 


VARIANTS 


I. 1. liverz D. 3. auselet D; non D. 4. Faz D. 5. malastruz me faissa 
D. 6. tein D. 9. Mal cuer el sos IK. 11. franca D; blanca D; joi I. 12. si 
en macuoill IK. 13. qen K. 

II. 16. sels D; reueila I. E laissa vin e beuia de seilla DIK. 23. Ab 
lenglut lacking D. 24. et suge soleilla D. 25. tifigon D. 

III. 28. se coata D. 29. non DIK; sel ausi D. 32. si coill D. 33. Qa ses 
viest DIK. 35. De ies I. 36. e barata D. 39. sectalon K. 

IV. 41. sen paicha I. 42. ben lacking D. 43. Mil sol metre D. 45. cin 
IK; neis siera D. 46. coma facha DIK. 

V. 55. Ren als non ai D; quant lacking D. 58. faiz D; i lacking I. 60. Qe 
larma nestes segura D. 61. jorz D. 63. per lacking D. 


TRANSLATION 


I. Now when Winter goes and leaves appear on the wild vine and the 
birdlets sing without one of them ever stopping, I compose a sirventes without 
twistings or turnings, since a wretch afflicts me, fellow who does not like the 
girls! May God give him unease! He thinks more of a gray old hag without 
flesh or fat. May disease smite his bones and may his jaw hang down! The 
gentle, graceful girl, to whom good report clings, fine, open-hearted, fresh, 
and white, from whom joy never turns away, she is the one whom I desire;-if 
she but welcome me gently and press me to her, far more than the broken- 
down old hag, even if she gave all of Limoges and Aissa. 
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II. By Christ! The lover who ties himself up with an old woman is ill ad- 
vised. He is worse off than the man who never wakes up. He exchanges his 
new clothes for rags, his horse for a sheep, and instead of wine he drinks water 
out of a pail. I make my moan of them [the old women], and I think that that 
color of theirs is wonderful which they make white and red with the stickiness 
of a beaten egg put round their ears, and the white paint they put on after- 
ward and which they dry in the sun, and the rouge and the cosmetics—even 
in their armpit. And afterward, when they make water, it is very evident that 
it all comes out of an old woman [?]. 

III. Alack! The lover who gets entangled with an old woman does de- 
ceive himself about her so badly! But I don’t pity him, for he brings it all on 
himself [lit.: for he kills and slays himself]. Any old woman is of an ill race, 
and the lover who lies with her plucks for himself the rod with which he is 
scourged; for, even if she dresses well and prinks herself out and her clothes 
are made of new scarlet cloth, underneath them she has naught but a wrinkled 
skin. I would rather give away and spend all I have, even my shoes, for the 
sake of my fair girl who does not sell herself cheaply, than have all the riches 
of the king of Damietta and give up, on account of the silken cloth which 
covers it, a plump knee for a flat thigh. 

IV. The lover who gets tied up with an old woman has a great lack of 
sense. They are really very ugly when you scan them well. I would bet a 
thousand sous that a well-shaped young damsel, even a misshapen one, is as 
good as five hundred old women. Sir Bertran lies like a painted face [?]..... 
I wish that he might get a broken head for it! When I hear him talk about 
eating and what he gets out of his good hostess, I’ll say that when he has to 
lie with her, he’ll pay dearly for the fine evening and all the pork and beef, for 
he’ll get “fussed” with her thick skin, so soft and wrinkled. It seems really, 
when a man touches her, as if she had never taken off her outer garment. 

V. I am of the opinion that the lover who dotes on such a painted hag is 
bewitched. There is nothing to her but her clothes. And I think that it is a 
great abuse for a lady, after she loses her beauty, to make for herself a veil 
or other armor [?]. I would rather that she care for herself spiritually, so that 
her soul may be saved, for her body degenerates and grows worse all the time. 
So I preach to them [the old women] this sermon, for their great good luck. 
But I see that Sir Bertran is inclined to do them harm. It seems that, for his 
sins, he hopes to find in them every kind of gain, and so he keeps on suffering 
and enduring them. What matters that to me, when I am beside my hard- 
hearted lady, even if it does go badly for her? 


NOTES 

9. Raynouard, Lezrique roman, IV, 113, cites this passage, according to IK 
(under madaisa) and translates: ‘Une vieille grise qui n’a ... excepté la peau et 
la voix, et tourne |’écheveau.’ Levy, op. cit., V, 4, rejects this interpretation, 
rightly, in my opinion, and proposes the correction: e davala: | madaisa, ‘und der 
Kinnbacken hingt herab.’ D’s reading clears up the difficulties. 
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8. I take craissa to be a by-form of graissa, ‘fat, grease.’ It is well known that 
in words of this stem the initial consonant varies frequently, though the forms with 
initial c have not hitherto been noted in Provengal texts. 

12. The verb acaissar seems to occur only in this passage. Levy, op. cit., I, 10, 
suggests the translation ‘einschliessen, verbergen,’ but Raynouard’s interpreta- 
tion ‘embrasser’ seems to me to suit better the general sense of the passage. 

13. Aissa is here probably a place-name, but which? In Brunel’s Les plus 
anciennes chartes en langue provengale (No. 225) we find mentioned several times 
a certain P. d’Aissa, which Brunel identifies with a ‘lieu-dit’ near Nontron (Dor- 
dogne), not far from Limoges. If, as is likely, the name of this insignificant locality 
was chosen because it was familiar to the author of this piece, that adds to the 
probability that the author was Jausbert de Puycibot, a native of the Limousin, 
rather than Bernard de Durfort, whose associations are more with Toulouse and 


the Toulousain district. 

16. The locution venir menhs has not been noted elsewhere in Provencal. The 
meaning here seems to be ‘amount to less, have a worse fortune.’ 

19. This line is hypometric by one syllable in all three manuscripts. The cor- 
rection adopted in the.text (aiga for ia) seems to provide the necessary contrast of 


meaning. 

20. Lor must refer here to las vielhas. 

23. The word englut is evidently a verbal substantive from englutar, ‘engluer, 
enduire.’ Raynouard (Lexigue roman, III, 480) cites this passage and gives one 
more example of the word, from the Elucidarium. The word is not included by 
Levy in the Petit Dictionnaire, nor does he mention it in the SW. 

24-25. The words blanquet, tifingon, and mentiron are evidently names of differ- 
ent kinds of cosmetics used by the vielhas of the period. It seems impossible to 
define exactly their meaning. 

25. This line is hypermetric by one syllable. One could emend by substituting 
sus or sur for sobre. 

26. The exact meaning of this line is far from evident. The translation sug- 
gested is provisional and unsatisfactory. 

31. One would expect lei, not si; but the use of the reflexive for the disjunctive 
personal pronoun of the third person is found, occasionally, in many of the Romance 
languages. See Meyer-Liibke, Romanische Grammatik, III, 82. For examples of 
this usage in Provengal see Stimming’s note to Bertran de Born, 21, 24. 

33. Viest can only be the present indicative of vestir, but the diphthong is, to 
me, inexplicable. 

35. This line, as given by all the manuscripts, is hypometric by one syllable; 
but the correction proposed, mas sol for mas, is simple and easy. A further ques- 
tion is whether one should write pel legata or pellegata. Levy, who cites this pas- 
sage (op. cit., VI, 193), prefers to read it as one word and compares the Modern 
Provengal peleganto, pelegousto, ‘peau flasque, chair pendante’; but all the manu- 
scripts write as two words. 

36-39. The exact meaning of these lines is not clear. 

39. Hypermetric; nor is it easy to suggest a possible correction. Seclaton (not 
found in other Provengal texts, so far as I know) is, in my opinion, the equivalent 
of OF r ciclaton, “‘étoffe de soie.”’ 
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43. What is metre ad estracha? Levy (op. cit., III, 334) cites this passage without 
explaining the locution. Estracha is evidently a derivative of estraire, and may 
mean ‘what is extracted or given up’; so metre ad estracha, ‘put up something to be 
extracted from one’s purse, wager.’ 

46-47. Facha, according to Raynouard (Lezrique roman, III, 285), means 
‘peinture, fard.’ Levy op. cit., III, 368), who cites this passage, considers this inter- 
pretation “sehr bedenklich.”” He suggests that the line should read (as in the 
partimen, Jausbert de Puycibot, V, 64) ... men coma gacha, and that facha should 
be taken as the end word of the following line, lost in all the manuscripts. This 
seems to me, in turn, “sehr bedenklich,”’ involving, as it does, a considerable 
emendation. I prefer to read com afacha, and to interpret afacha as the verbal 
substantive of the verb afachar, ‘appréter, farder,’ returning thus to Raynouard’s 
explanation. 

49. Tracha here means evidently ‘food exported or provided.’ See the passages 
cited by Levy, op. cit., VIII, 345. 

50. It is tempting and easy to correct bon ser; but it is possible that the poet 
here employs ben-ser as a compound. 

53. The word faura is unattested elsewhere. I take it as related to fachura, 
‘enchantment,’ and fachurar, ‘enchanter.’ Cf. the definition given in the Donats 
provengal:! faiturar i maleficiara. 

56-58. My interpretation of this passage involves the assumption that quar 
(vs. 58) repeats pleonastically the que of the preceding line. Armadura is used, 
ironically, in the sense of ‘armor for the face,’ that is, ‘something to cover up her 
faded charms.’ 

59. Prezes is the third person singular of the imperfect subjunctive of penre, 
employed as the expression of a wish unlikely to be fulfilled. 

65. Besides the interpretation suggested in the translation, one could also take 
la dura to mean the young girl still dura of pel, not molla e fracha, like the vielha. 
But this would involve a reference to the preceding cobla, and seems rather far- 
fetched. 

Witu1aM P. SHEPARD 
HAMILTON COLLEGE 


1 Stengel, Die beiden dltesten provenzalischen Grammatiken, p. 31. 








SPENSER AND GABRIEL HARVEY’S LETTER-BOOK 


I must in hande with my familiar for a newe stratageme. 
—GABRIEL Harvey, Letter-Book, fol. 44 
HEN Mr. E. J. L. Scott edited the Letter-Book of Grabriel 
Harvey for the Camden Society, in 1884, he described a sec- 
tion of its contents as “drafts of Gabriel’s verses, and of his 
correspondence with Edmund Spenser, under the feigned name of 
Immerito, or Benevolo.””! On the strength of this description the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart reprinted four of the compositions from this section of 
the book, as four bona fide letters written by Harvey to Spenser.’ 
Subsequent critics of Spenser and of Harvey have accepted this de- 
scription without question, and have gone ahead to draw conclusions 
about Spenser, as well as about Harvey, from this section of the 
Letter-Book. Recently Miss Evelyn May Albright has made use of the 
fourth of these supposed letters to Spenser in her argument that Spenser 
wrote the Cantos of Mutabilitie before he went to Ireland in 1580.’ 
I believe that a re-examination of the Letter-Book will show that 


Mr. Scott’s description of this section of the contents rests solely on 


the evidence provided by the occurrence of the initials ‘‘E.S.” in one 
section of a letter which is generally admitted to be a part of a pub- 
lishing hoax planned by Harvey, but never perpetrated. There is no 
evidence in the Letter-Book that any of the other letters was addressed 
to Spenser, but the persistence of the belief that several of them were 
so addressed makes a rather minute re-examination of the whole manu- 
script necessary. For this purpose I have used the photostat in the Har- 
vard College Library. For convenient reference, since Mr. Scott has 
not done so, I am including a complete Table of Contents, as follows: 
a) A section of neat and clear transcripts of letters. [The book is numbered 
by leaves, not by pages.] 

1, lv. Blank. 
2-34. Hight letters from Harvey to John Young, master of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and others, about his M.A. degree and his 


1 Preface, p. vi. 
2 The Works of Gabriel Harvey, ed. A. B. Grosart (Huth Library, 1884; 3 vols.), I, 109 ff. 
3‘*Spenser’s Reason for Rejecting the Cantos of Mutability,’’ Studies in Philology, 
XXV (1928), 93-127. 
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b) A section 
34v.-35. 


35v.-38v. 


39-39Vv. 
40-41v. 
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trouble over the Greek lectureship. They are arranged in order, ~ 
and the dates run from March 21, 1573, to November 1, 1573. 
chiefly of scribbled and much-revised literary compositions. 

Scribbled verses on the death of George Gascoigne [d. Oct. 7, 


ey 


1577]. 

The first of the so-called letters to Spenser. It is dated in the 
summer of 1579. 

Additional verses on Gascoigne. 

The second of the so-called letters to Spenser, dated by the 
contents in the spring of 1573, but actually written after the 
first “letter to Spenser.’ 


2. Plan for publication of this second “letter to Spenser” and the 


letter from a maid to a miller on fols. 49v.-51. Also two addi- 
tional paragraphs to be added to the second “letter to Spenser.” 
The third of the ‘letters to Spenser.”” No date. 


. Blank. 
. Additional material intended for the second “letter to Spenser.” 


r, Blank. 


The fourth so-called “letter to Spenser.” No date. 


3. A letter from William Fulke, master of Pembroke, to the fel- 


48v. 
49. 
49v.-51. 


5lv.—53. 


53v. 
54-57 


57v.-68. 
68v. 


69-70. 
70v. 


lows, asking for an extension of Harvey’s fellowship. Dated 
August 22, 1578. 

The plan for a publication to be dated [March] August, 1580. 
Additions to the fourth “letter to Spenser.”’ 

The letter from a maid to a miller, dated at the end “fryday 


The “Dialogue.”’ Written between October, 1579, and May, 
1580. 

Blank. 

Notes for his rhetoric lectures [delivered 1574-76]. These are 
in the fair, neat hand of the first section of the letters. - 

“The Schollars Loove,’”’ dated ‘‘mense Septembri 1573,” but 
being revised in the spring of 1580. 

Letter to M. Anne. No date. 

Additions to ““The Schollars Loove.”’ 

Blank. 


c) A detailed memorandum as follows [written in the neat hand of the first 


section of 
71-84. 


the letters]: 
An account of his sister’s affair with a young nobleman in the 


Christmas season of 1574-75. 


84v. Blank. 
d) Like sec. a, a section of neat and clear transcripts of letters. 
85-86v. A letter to Dr. Young offering his services. No date. 
87-89. To Sir Thomas Smith. Dated by the contents in the fall of 1573. 
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89v.-90. To Harrison about borrowed books. No date. 
90v.-91. To Arthur Capel about books. No date. 
91v.—92. To Sir Thomas Smith about the choice of law as a profession. 
92 [also]. New Year’s greeting to D.H., dated “‘calend. Januar.” 
92v.—93. To Lady Smith about a place for his sister. Dated March 29, 
no year. 
93v.-99v. To various friends, with their answers, about the rhetoric lec- 
tureship for which he was a candidate, and which he secured 
April 23, 1574. 
100-101. Blank. 
101v. Letter to Mr. Wood. Undated. 
102. To Arthur Capel. Undated. 
102v. To his Brother Richard. It contains a reference to the writing 
of the Astronomicall Dialogues, or discourses published in 1583. 
103-104v. Blank. 


As I have indicated, the contents of the Letter-Book fall naturally 
into four main divisions. The chronological order of these sections is 
a, d, c, and b. 

Section a contains Harvey’s letters about his Master’s degree, con- 
cerning which he had trouble in the spring of 1573; and some notes 
and a letter to Dr. Young, master of Pembroke Hall, about the Greek 
lectureship to which he was appointed by Young in the fall of the 
same year, but which he was prevented from holding by the same 
group of enemies who had attempted to refuse him his “grace” for M.A. 

Probably shortly after this affair of the Greek lectureship was 
settled Harvey wrote again to offer his services to the master of his 
house, but for some reason he turned to the back of his Letter-Book, 
leaving fifty leaves blank, and began to copy this letter on folio 85 
instead of on folio 35. This letter is not dated, but it is immediately 
followed by a letter to Sir Thomas Smith in which Harvey says, “It 
is not past thre yers . . . . sins I trubblid your wurship with laboring 
to our Master about a fellowship.” This fellowship, which Smith’s 
influence secured for him, was granted November 3, 1570.! In the 
same letter Harvey mentions the trouble over his Master’s degree as 
“not long ago.” These two references date this letter to Smith in the 
fall of 1573. 

There follow five letters which cannot be dated by their contents, 
but these in turn are followed by seven letters about the rhetoric 


1G. C. Moore Smith, Gabriel Harvey's Marginalia (Stratford-upon-Avon, 1908), p. 10. 
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lectureship for which Harvey was a candidate. He secured this lec- 
tureship April 23, 1574.! 

This second group of letters (fols. 85-99v.) are neatly copied in an 
orderly fashion, and it is probable that they appear in the book in the 
order of their composition, and that all of them were written in the 
fall, winter, and spring of 1573-74. They are followed, in the manu- 
script, by three blank pages, and then by three more letters which 
seem, both from their contents and from the character of the writing, 
to be of a later date. I shall have occasion to describe these last 
three letters later. 

Besides these two sections of transcripts of letters, a and d, Harvey 
wrote, in all probability sometime during his rhetoric lectureship 
(1574-76), seven pages of “Fine Notes for mie rhetorique discourses”’ 
on folios 54—57, that-is, among the blank leaves in the middle of the 
book. He also wrote, probably shortly after it happened in the 
Christmas season of 1574-75, a detailed account of an attempt on the 
part of a young nobleman to seduce his sister, Mercy Harvey. This 
account occupies folios 71-84. Like the letters in sections a and d, 
and the rhetoric notes, this account is copied out in a fine, clear hand, 
with no blots or interlinings. This is important because all of the 
remaining entries in the book, folios 34v.—70, are written in an almost 
illegible scrawl, with innumerable cancellations, interlinings, and mar- 
ginal additions. Sentences and phrases are scribbled into every scrap 
of margin, sometimes sidewise or upside down, so that Mr. Scott’s 
patience in deciphering and transcribing amounts to something almost 
superhuman, and his caetera desunt at the end of several of these 
pieces records that he did not make out quite all of the jottings. But, 
by making a fair copy, with the marginal additions inserted at the 
places marked by Harvey, or, where no mark occurs, at appropriate 
places, the editor of the Letter-Book has given an impression of the 
contents of the second section, b, which has proved misleading to 
subsequent Spenser and Harvey scholars. 

While the volume may justly be called a “letter-book,” by virtue 
of the first and fourth sections, which contain transcripts of actual 
letters we have no reason to doubt were sent to the people to whom 
they are addressed, the central portion of the manuscript is in no 


1 Ibid., p. 13 and note. 
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sense a letter-book, but has been used successively as a commonplace 
book (for the rhetoric notes), a private memorandum (for the account 
of his sister’s affair), and as a literary notebook. 

The scribbled section, b, of the book consists of nine pieces, and the 
plans for publishing at least six of them. We cannot date the composi- 
tion of this section with certainty, but we can be sure that at least six 
of the nine pieces were written before August, 1580, and there is no 
evidence that any of the other three was written later than that date. 
When this section of the book was begun is not so clear. I shall deal 
with the evidence in detail, treating each piece separately, but in 
general it does not seem probable that Harvey was using his “‘paper- 
book,” as he would have called it, as a literary notebook in which he 
scribbled anything that came into his head, at the same time that he 
was using it as a formal letter-book, or at the same time that he was 
making neat and orderly entries in another part of it. Assuming that 
the scribbled entries (sec. b) were written at some time after the neat 
entries, we must conclude that section b could not have been begun 
before 1575. 

Let us see what Harvey was doing between 1575 and August, 1580. 
Early in 1576 he ceased to read the rhetoric lecture. In 1577 he saw 
through the press his Ciceronianus and Rhetor. In the spring of 1578 
we hear of a projected trip with the English deputies to a conference 
at Schmalkalden.! On July 26 he was presented to the Queen at 
Audley End as in Leicester’s service.? This presentation he celebrated 
in Gratulationes Valdinenses, which was printed that same summer. 
In 1578 also he published his Smithus, vel Musarum Lachrymae. 

So far his publications had all been in Latin, the proper medium for 
a scholar. But his contact with the court in the summer of 1578, and 
particularly with Sidney and the younger courtiers who were inter- 
ested in the literary possibilities of the English language, may have 
fired Harvey with an ambition to distinguish himself by publication 
in English. Spenser’s success in finding a place for himself outside of 
university circles and his activities with English composition may 
have contributed to stir Harvey with a desire to show what he could 
do in that direction. 

Whenever these scribblings were begun, the year between the sum- 


1 Ibid., p. 21 n. 2 Ibid., p. 21. 
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mer of 1579 and August, 1580, can be shown to have been the period 
of greatest activity for section b of the Letter-Book. The entries in this 
section could not all have been made in the order in which they ap- 
pear. Harvey had already begun to write in the book at random, and 
the entires in this section are in such a state of confusion as to lead 
Mr. Scott to the conclusion that they had been “hopelessly trans- 
posed,’ a conjecture for which, fortunately, there is no evidence. 

These nine scribbled, literary compositions consist of (1) the verses 
on the death of Gascoigne, (2-5) the four supposed letters to Spenser, 
(6) a facetious letter from a maid to a miller, (7) a “Dialogue,” (8) 
some verses called “The Schollars Loove,” and (9) a letter to M. 
Anne. It is convenient to consider the last four of these pieces first, 
so that the discussion of them may form a background for the con- 
sideration of the more important compositions. 

The letter to M. Anne, and the letter from a maid to a miller, 
seem to have been suggested to Harvey by the memorandum of his 
sister’s affair with a young nobleman. The letter “To my only Loove 
and Mistresse, M. Anne,’’ was written to accompany a “lytle small 
enamelid” ring, the same love token which Mercy Harvey received 
from her pursuer, according to the memorandum.? 

The composition described by Harvey as “an answer to a Miller’s 
vayne letter . . . . scribblid longe since by the autor for an honeste 
cuntrye mayde of his acquayntaunce”’ (fols. 49v.—51), is much like that 
which, according to the memorandum (fols. 77-81) Harvey’s sister 
sent to her pursuer. This piece is dated at the end “fryday 1575,” the 
year of his sister’s affair. But Harvey included it with a letter of 
demonstrably fictitious date, the two to be published as two old letters 
recently recovered, in a plan of publication written in 1579-80. The 
scribbled character of the writing, and this evidence that it was in- 
tended for publication, make it probable that this date is part of the 
fiction and not to be credited as the actual date of composition. 

Another piece, which Harvey thought of representing as written 

1 Letter-Book, p. vi. 

? This affair is very curious. In Nashe’s Haue with you to Saffron- Walden (1596) there 
is a reference to Harvey's ‘“‘baudy sister’’ (ed. McKerrow, III, 129), and in The Unfortun- 
ate Traveller (II, 213) there is a reference to ‘‘ Mercie (for in deede I knewe two or three 
good wenches of that name).’’ It is possible that Harvey composed this memorandum 
with an idea of defending his sister's innocence in an affair which had become public scan- 
dal. On the other hand this may be an account of a first misstep, the ultimate outcome of 
which Nashe recorded over twenty years later. Nashe’s remark about ‘‘Mercie’’ may have 


no reference to Harvey's sister of that name, but it does not seem necessary to suppose 
that Harvey had two sisters with wayward tendencies. 
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in the early days of the paper-book, is “The Schollars Loove, or 
Reconcilement of Contraryes.”’ This long doggerel composition is ac- 
companied by at least four tentative introductions, one of which pro- 
poses to represent it as a youthful exercise of Sir Thomas More’s. 
Another reads: ‘“‘The very first peece of Inglish Ryme that ever the 
autor committed to wrytinge: and was in a rage devised and de- 
liverid pro and contra according to the quality of his first and last 
humor. Anno 1573, mense Septembri’”’ (fol. 58). This piece has been 
much revised, chiefly by way of addition. It occupies all of the space 
between the rhetoric notes and the memorandum, except that the 
letter to M. Anne stands in the midst of the additions to it, so that 
we can be sure that it was still growing after the letter to M. Anne 
was written. In his letter on the earthquake (dated April 7, 1580), 
published as one of the Three Letters in 1580, Harvey refers to it as 
“shrunke in the wetting.’ It is scribbled enough, but just when it 
was begun cannot be determined, beyond the fact that it is related 
in character to the 1579-80 compositions rather than to the uses to 
which Harvey was putting the book in 1573. 

Between the ‘Letter to a Miller” and the rhetoric notes is the 
“Dialogue” (fols. 51v.—53), a piece written by Harvey in the third 
person, so as to give him scope to praise himself more fulsomely. It 
is to be introduced to its readers as follows: 

A short poeticall discourse to my gentle masters, the Readers, conteyning 
a garden communication, or dialogue in Cambridge betwene Master G. H. 
and his cumpanye at a Midsumer Comencement; togither with certayne 
delicate sonnetts and epigrammes in Inglish verse of his makinge. 

I am so loth, my good masters, to depryve you of any thinge, that I can 
possibely communicate with you of this autors dooinge in whom nothinge is 
vulgare, but ether in respecte of the manner or matter to my seeming very 
singular,.... 

It is possible to fix the date of the composition of this ‘‘Dialogue”’ 
from its contents. It contains a set of verses, the latter half of which, 
with ten lines added, forms the “Speculum Tuscanismi” which Har- 
vey included in the last of the Three Letters licensed in June, 1580. 
This transfer of material would indicate that Harvey wrote the 
“Dialogue” before he wrote the letter (dated ‘‘Nono Calendas 
Maias’’). At the end of the “Dialogue” there are a couple of para- 
graphs on poetics, in which Harvey quotes the famous passage about 


1 Three Proper and wittie, familiar Letters .... (London, 1580), in Harvey's Works, I, 68. 
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the Areopagus from Spenser’s letter, dated October 5, 1579. Mr. Scott 
separates these two paragraphs from the “Dialogue” as if they were 
no part of it, but they are not so separated in the manuscript.'! There 
is no reason for supposing that these two paragraphs, containing the 
quotation from Spenser, do not belong to the “Dialogue.” They do 
not fit into the context, but probably represent some additional sec- 
tion which Harvey planned to write. At least two other compositions 
in this section of the book present the same disconnected and frag- 
mentary appearance at the end. 

Of these last four compositions in section b of the Letter-Book at 
least three are obviously entirely literary in their intention. The letter 
to M. Anne is artificial enough, but we have no scheme for publishing 
it, such as we have for the other three pieces. The dates, 1573 and 
1575, attached to two of these pieces are at least questionable. The 
“Dialogue” was written between October, 1579, and May, 1580, and 
“The Schollars Loove”’ was being revised early in 1580. 

Now let us turn our attention to the first five of these literary com- 
positions, the verses on the death of Gascoigne and the four supposed 
letters to Spenser. On the back of the last leaf of the first section of 
careful transcripts of letters, folio 34v., Harvey began some scribblings 
about the poet George Gascoigne. At the bottom of the page he has 
written, as usual, a plan for publishing his embryo composition. This 
time his verses are to be presented to the public as: 

A neue Pamflett conteininge a few delicate poeticall devises of Mr. G. H. 
written in Pembroke Hall in Cambridge,? extemporally written by him in Essex, 

1 The first paragraph appears on fol. 52v. at the bottom of the page. At the top of the 
next page (fol. 53) is the sonnet which forms a part of the ‘‘Dialogue.’’ In the margin op- 
posite this sonnet, written lengthwise, are some lines to be added to the ‘Speculum Tuscan- 
ismi.'’ At the end of the sonnet is the second paragraph, containing the quotation from 
Spenser's letter. Below this again, at the bottom of the page, are some jottings not trans- 
cribed by Mr. Scott. They make very little sense, but seem to be notes for another of 
Harvey's ‘‘prefaces."’ They read: 

‘*His Inglishe Iambica/ 
The same Immerito trastatid Hy et Catoni qui edi in to these/Hexameters / 


A great travelour/ owte of the waye. No more will, I sug- 
very well lernid, & nowe gest, 
of riper yeares, and This pithy Scholars letter, / 
broader iudgment. ; written by Mr. G. H. to a cuntrye 
(There is a mark at the beginning of frend/of his, that 
this sentence as if it was to be insert- his opinion, (touchinge those, touching 
ed somewhere. | the very —.__._ of/this pregnen|([t] 
Dialogue.)"’ 
(The blanks represent words I could 
not decipher. The passage in parentheses 
has been struck out by Harvey.] 





2 This phrase is scratched out, as are the others which I am italicizing. 
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at the ernest request of a certain gentleman a very worshipfull worshipfull 
frende of his, and made as it were inspired under the gentlemans owne person, 
immediatly uppon y* reporte of y® deathe of M. Georg Gascoigne Esquier, and 
since not perusid by the autor. 

Published by a familiar frende of his, that copyed them oute praesently 
after they were first compiled 

Gascoigne died October 7, 1577, but these verses were still in proc- 
ess of composition in the summer of 1579, if we are to credit the date 
assigned by Harvey to his next piece, since an addition to the verses 
on the death of Gascoigne appears on the back of the last leaf of this 
second composition.! In making this statement I am assuming, as I 
have assumed throughout, that Harvey’s additions were written on 
the first blank leaf he could find after the composition to which they 
belong. Where another piece intervenes between the original com- 
position and the additions to it, I am assuming that that second piece 
was there before the additions were written. 

The verses on Gascoigne cover folios 34v. and 35, and on folio 35v. 
begins the first of the so-called letters to Spenser. In this composition 
Harvey berates a friend for publishing “my fine verlayes” without 
their author’s knowledge. He rants in a fashion which he no doubt 
thought “‘Aretinelyke’’? for two pages. Then he makes the facetious 
proposal that his friend send him “the clippings of your thrishonorable 
mustachyoes and subboscoes to overshadow and to coover my blush- 
inge’”’ against the time when his authorship of these verses shall be 
discovered. This nonsense about the whiskers also covers two pages. 
It is followed by an “Obligation,” written in Latin, in mock-legal 
style, between “me G.H. de Cambridge” and “E.S. de London” for 
the loan of the aforesaid whiskers. This fills most of a page and is 
followed by a “‘Condicion of this obligation,” in English. 


1 Mr. Scott reports that four leaves have been cut out of the Letter-Book between fols. 
34 and 35 (as the leaves are now numbered), in the midst of the verses on Gascoigne. 


2 At the very end of this section, b, of the Letter-Book (fol. 69v.) there is a preface for 
some piece which Harvey planned but did not sketch in the book. It reads: ‘‘Certayne 
younge conceytes, and poeticall devises; copied owt of a schollars paperbooke, and pub- 
lisshed by a gentleman of his acquaintaunce. Who first borrowed them of ye author, as 
once his private exercises of pleasure, at idle howers: and now lendith them unto ye reader, 
as still appliable to lyke publique use of recreation at vacant tymes.” 

The first sentence Harvey has marked with a bracket, opposite which he has written, 
‘‘Not a word more by any meanes. In this on treatise all the poeticall Devises that ever 
I made in Inglishe sett in as Witty, & fine order as may be, Aretinelyke.’’ That last word 
betrays a great deal about Harvey's ambitions as a writer of English. 
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The initials “E. 8.” in the Latin “Obligation,” and the pseudonym 
“Immerito” which occurs in the ‘‘Condicion of this obligation,” con- 
stitute the sole evidence that any of these letters was addressed to 
Spenser. It is generally recognized that this first letter takes its rise 
from a fictitious situation. So far as we know Spenser never procured 
the publication of any of Harvey’s verses. Nashe, for all his keen 
nose for Harvey’s sins, makes no mention of any such monstrosities. 
The letter is dated “the 10 of this present, and as bewtifull a July! 
sunnye daye as cam this summer 1579,” yet the ‘Verlayes” were 
still unpublished a year later, for they are included in the plan for a 
publication to be dated ‘‘August, 1580” (see illustration). So far as 
we can tell, this letter is the beginning and the end of a daydream in 
which Harvey imagined that one of his friends, Spenser for conveni- 
ence, had published the ‘‘Verlayes,” and that he was writing a letter 
which would at once display his ‘“Aretinelyke”’ cleverness and serve 
as a disclaimer to the public of responsibility for the publication of his 
“‘Verlayes.”’ The formal direction of the letter, ““To his very unfrend- 
ly frende that procurid the edition of his so slender and extemporall 
devises,” with its use of the third person, certainly suggests that it was 
intended primarily for the press.2 We cannot suppose that this letter 
was ever copied out and sent to Spenser, or to anyone else. 

Furthermore, I believe there is evidence in the manuscript that this 
composition was transferred from Spenser, as the proposed recipient, 
to someone else, sometime after its first composition. It has been 
generally supposed that Harvey assigned the pseudonym ‘‘Benevolo” 
as well as that of “Immerito” to Spenser, but the evidence for this 
supposition seems to rest entirely upon this letter which begins with 
the salutation ‘““Magnifico Signor Benevolo,” and which includes the 
reference to “E. 8.” in the appended “Obligation.’’ However, it is 
quite clear in the manuscript that the salutation was written in after- 
ward, since it is crowded in, in a very small hand, between two nor- 
mally spaced lines. The word “Benivolenza” at the bottom of the 
first page is written in above the line, in the same way. Finally, in the 
“Condicion of this obligation” (fol. 38) Harvey crossed out the ‘‘Im- 


1 The word ‘“‘July’’ was canceled by Harvey. 

2 Mr. G. C. Moore Smith (op. cit., p. 26) calls it ‘‘a draft made in advance of what he 
was prepared to say (and to let the public read) after one of these proposed works had been 
issued.’’ Miss Albright (op. cit., X XVI, 483) takes the same view of this letter. 
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merito” in the phrase ‘‘Magnifico Segnior Immerito,’’ and wrote in 
“Benivolo” above it.' 

Since the initials in the “Obligation”’ were left as they were, it is 
possible that Harvey merely changed the pseudonym which he had 
assigned to Spenser. But in the ‘‘August, 1580”’ plan of publication 
(see illustration) the name “Benevolo” occurs in connection with 
“J. W.,” another friend of Harvey’s. So that it is equally possible 
that when Harvey inserted the name “‘Benevolo”’ into this first letter, 
he transferred it, along with the whole scheme for getting his ‘‘Ver- 
layes” into print, from Spenser, as the imaginary addressee, to “J.W.” 

The “letter to Benevolo”’ is followed in the paper-book by a leaf of 
additional verses on the death of Gascoigne, and then (fol. 40) by the 
second of the so-called letters to Spenser. For convenience I shall 
designate this as the “commencement letter.’’ It seems to have been 
suggested to Harvey by a re-reading of the letters he had written 
during the trouble about his master’s commencement in 1573 (fols. 
2-34). It begins: 

A thousande recomendations presupposid unto your good wisdum, and 
twise as many to your goodly worshipp. I certified your goodlines the last 
weeke as well bi letters as by my factour in that behalfe, M Umphrye,? howe 
litle corne was shaken in y® late greate outragious tempest you wott of; and 
nowe forsoothe approachith y® solemne and grand feaste of Pennycoste, I 
wisse a greater plague than y® former, and farr more terrible privately unto 
my purse then that other publickly praeiudiciale agaynste my good name. 
The ‘“‘feaste of Pennycoste” here referred to was Whitsuntide, when 
the graduating class observed elaborate formalities, ending with a 
feast provided by the candidate, the plague to his purse which Harvey 
speaks of. He goes on to announce ‘‘Foresoothe my poore selfe for 
wante of a better must be faynte to supply y* roome of a greater 
Clarke and play Il Segnor Filosofoes parte uppon the Comence- 
mente stage.” This is probably a reference to his having been chosen 
first in ordo senioritatis of his class, since the senior scholar seems to 
have had a more elaborate part than his companions to play in the 


1 This passage Mr. Scott has printed, ‘‘Il Magnifico Segnior ‘Immerito’ Benivolo,”’ as 
if Harvey had intended to use both titles at once. 

2? Humphrey Tyndale, Fellow of Pembroke in 1573, who rode up to London to secure 
the support of the master for Harvey when some of the other fellows refused him his 
“‘grace’’ for M.A. See letters to Tyndale at fols. 12—13v. 
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formal debating which formed part of the commencement exercises.! 
Harvey goes on to ask assistance in preparing his oration, or at least 
for whiskers to cover his blushes. The letter is dated at the end, 
“From my chamber the daye after mye victorye.”’ 

We might suppose that this is a draft of a real letter, written in 
1573, if it were not for the fact that Harvey has reproduced in it the 
whole passage about borrowed whiskers which occurs in the “letter to 
Benevolo” dated in the summer of 1579.2 An examination of the two 
passages makes it clear that the borrowing could not have been the 
other way, since the corrections and interlineations which occur in the 
“letter to Benevolo”’ have been incorporated in the text in the ‘‘com- 
mencement letter,’’ which accordingly appears quite clean and free 
from corrections. Moreover, the passage has been canceled in the 
“letter to Benevolo’-by a line drawn across the page at the beginning 
of it, and two lines scratched down through it. The only important 
change that has been made in the passage is the suppression of all 
reference to the “Verlayes.’”’ Instead the whiskers are to cover Har- 
vey’s blushes over his commencement oration. The references to the 
“Obligation” are retained in the second version, so that Harvey may 
have intended to include that, with its references to “E. S.,”’ in this 
second letter. But this, like the “letter to Benevolo,” is a pure hoax. 
It was clearly written after the “letter to Benevolo,’’ dated in the 
summer of 1579, yet it refers to events that occurred in 1573 as hav- 
ing happened “last week.” It asks for assistance in preparing an ora- 
tion, which, if delivered at all, must have been delivered six years 
before the letter was written.’ 

This composition is not a first draft of a real letter, but a literary 
hoax, intended for publication. Harvey has provided it with an edi- 
torial side-note, ‘By his familiar it is most likely he menith his paper- 


book” (fol. 40). The “stratageme” by which it is to appear in print 

1 For Harvey's rank see Grace Book, A, p. 262, and Letter-Book, fol. 25. For a descrip- 
tion of the commencement ceremonies I am indebted to V. A. Huber, The English Uni- 
versities, trans. Francis W. Newman (London, 1843), II, 254 ff. 

2 This passage begins: ‘‘And herein onlye to saye trothe, &c.’"’ (fols. 36v. and 40v.). 
It constitutes about a third of the second letter, and reproduces the first letter verbatim 
except for a few additions and adaptations. 

8 There are several minor indications of its artificial character. There is a discrepancy 
in the dating of the ‘‘victorye,’’ news of which Harvey says at the beginning of the letter 
that he has ‘“‘certified . . . . last weeke,’’ yet the letter is dated at the end ‘‘the daye after 
mye victorye."’ This letter is not written in the fair hand of the 1573 transcripts of letters, 
but in the scribble of the 1579 literary compositions among which it occurs. 
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without Harvey’s hand being seen in the matter, is written out on the 
next page of the Letter-Book (fol. 42). Harvey, as usual, writes the 
Preface, which he would like some friend to write, as follows: 


Twoe pleasaunte and merry conceitid letters, on to my selfe [i.e., the 
friend], immediately before his [i.e., Harvey’s] Masters Comencement, and 
the other to an odd fantasticall Miller that made loove to a certayne Mayde of 
his acquayntance; which twooe letters I fownde nowe perchaunce amongst a 
number of myne oulde scatterid papers, and in sum considerations thought 
it not greately amisse . . . . to crowde them in for cumpanye sake amongst 
y® reste; praesuminge, as in the reste, of y® Autors pardon, if any trespas be 
committid herein, or matter of iuste offence any waye ministrid. 

The letter to my sellfe [i.e., the friend] verbatim, as it was deliverid unto 
me in an Inne of Courte in his [Harvey’s] owne hande.! 


In spite of the apparent transfer of the “Obligation” with its refer- 
ence to “E. S.,” it is obvious that Spenser was not a suitable person 
for Harvey to address in the “commencement letter, 
only an undergraduate in 1573. When he wrote this Preface Harvey 
had in mind as the addressee someone in “‘an Inne of Courte’”’ who 
should sponsor the publication of the “commencement letter” and the 
“letter to a miller” and some other pieces—since these are to be crowd- 


”? 


since he was 


ed in “amongst y° reste.” 

It is probable that the same friend is nominally addressed in the 
third of these so-called letters to Spenser, since the addressee of the 
third letter is a law student, as we learn from the contents of the 
letter. Harvey writes to him, ‘‘you lawiers and courtiers.” He is glad 
to have a friend who is “‘so trew a gallant in y* courte, so towarde a 
lawier.”” In the next to the last sentence Harvey refers to his own 
study of the civil law? as contrasted with his friend’s devotion to the 
common law. He writes, ““‘We grante you y® superioritye in sum 
speciall particularityes concerning ower owne cuntrye, so as you must 
needes acknowledge us your masters in all generall poyntes of govern- 


1 After writing this proposed preface Harvey had his usual afterthought, and added, 
at the bottom of the page, two further paragraphs which were marked to be added to the 
end of the ‘‘commencement letter.’’ Mr Scott did not notice this mark for insertion, al- 
though it is the same that Harvey used elsewhere, and so supposed that these two para- 
graphs constituted the whole of the letter written ‘‘immediately before his Masters Com- 
encement”’ (op. cit., p. xiii). 

2 Harvey selected the law as a profession as early as 1573 (ibid., fol. 87) but he does 
not seem to have seriously undertaken the study until December, 1578, when he was 
granted a fellowship at Trinity for that purpose. 
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There is no indication of the date of composition of this third 
letter, except its position in the Letter-Book, and the resemblance 
which its subject matter has to a passage near the end of the second 
of the Three Letters published in 1580. At the end there is a reference 
to “mye commencement matters” which might link it with the “‘com- 
mencement letter’ as another proposed hoax, but the reference is too 
vague to prove anything. 

There is, however, another piece of very important evidence about 
this third letter. On folio 101v. this same letter, stripped of its inter- 
lined and marginal additions, was transcribed by Harvey with the 
salutation ‘Good Mr. Wood.” The transcript is undated, and con- 
stitutes the first of the three letters at the end of the Letter-Book which 
are set off from the rest of that section, d, of transcripts of actual 
letters, by three blank pages. The letter to Mr. Wood is a neat copy, 
but it is in the hand of the literary compositions rather than in that 
of the earlier transcripts of letters. In omitting the marginal embroid- 
ery which he had accumulated around the third of the so-called letters 
to Spenser, Harvey has omitted all references to lawyers, and Mr. 
Wood is addressed simply as a courtier. 

This Mr. Wood is easily identified as the John Wood, nephew and 
secretary to Harvey’s patron, Sir Thomas Smith, to whom Harvey 
twice refers in his marginalia,' and to whom he addressed a verse 
epistle in his Smithus, vel Musarum Lachrymae (1578). From this verse 
epistle we learn that Harvey and Wood attended the grammar school 
at Saffron Walden together (although Harvey was probably several 
years younger than Wood). According to the visitation of Essex made 
in 1552 Sir Thomas Smith’s sister, Johanna, married “Allen Woode 
of Knodland in the Counte of Kent, gent.’’? John Wood was a product 
of this marriage. 

A “John Woode, gent., late of New Inn, second son of Alan Woode 
of Snodlande, Kent,” was admitted to the Middle Temple on Febru- 
ary 4, 1570.* This is probably the nephew of Sir Thomas Smith. Since 
there seems to have been no such place as Knodland, Kent, the record 


1 Marginalia, pp. 215, 222. 

2 Visitations of Essex, ‘‘Harleian Society Publications,”’ I, 13. The visitation of 1558 
(p. 101) gives his name as William. 

3Charles Henry Hopwood, Middle Temple Records (London, 1904-5), I, 171, and see 
also pp. 172, 179, 187. 
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in the visitation probably represents a mistake for Snodland. We 
learn from Harvey’s marginalia that John Wood was with Sir Thomas 
Smith when the latter went to Paris on a diplomatic mission in 1571. 
Corresponding to that date, John Wood was fined for absence from 
the Middle Temple in 1571 and again in 1572. He was assigned a 
chamber shortly after his admission, but there were other John Woods 
admitted during the seventies, and the history of his residence in the 
Temple would be very difficult to trace. It is not at all unlikely that, 
upon the death of Sir Thomas Smith in 1577, Harvey’s friend resumed 
his lodgings in the Temple, if he had not been living there most of the 
time since 1570. 

This John Wood is a much more probable person than Spenser 
for Harvey to have had in mind when he devised the ‘““commencement 
letter” and its Preface pretending to be written by a friend in ‘an 
Inne of Courte.” The third so-called letter to Spenser is even more 
probably intended to be addressed to John Wood as a student of an 
Inn of Court. But when Harvey made a copy of the letter which he 
actually sent to Wood (fol. 101v.) he did not even bother to copy the 
elaborations he had accumulated around the “literary” letter. 

The letter on folio 101v. could, of course, have been written first, 
but in that case Harvey must have copied it hastily (it is scribbled) 
on folio 43 again, and set to work filling folio 42v. with additions to be 
made to it. Whatever the “inner history” of this third letter may have 
been, there is no reason for connecting Spenser’s name with it. 

On folio 44, after this letter to a law student (fols. 42v—43; fol. 43v. 
is blank), are two paragraphs which begin in the middle of a sentence. 
Mr. Scott conjectured that this passage was intended for insertion 
into the ‘““commencement letter.’”’ It has no regular mark for insertion, 
but the fragment of a sentence with which it begins marks, I believe, 
the place where it was to be inserted. It begins “then to lende alsoe 
to any on.” This is practically a repetition of the end of a sentence on 
folio 40, “then to lende at home to any on.” In both passages Harvey 
goes on to talk about his “familiar,” so that it is fairly plain that 
folio 44 contains a substitute passage intended for the “‘commence- 
ment letter.” Since the third letter intervenes between the ‘“com- 
mencement letter’ and this addition to it, it seems likely that the 
third letter was written before this substitute passage was devised. 
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But that sequence is not so evident in this case as in others I have 
mentioned, because folio 43v. is blank. If, however, this is a substi- 
tute passage for the “commencement letter,” then that letter, at least, 
was written before June, 1580, because most of the first paragraph 
in this substitute passage was used by Harvey in the last of the Three 
Letters licensed at that time. Because of its position in the book it 
seems likely that the third letter was written before that date also. 

This substitute passage is followed by the fourth of the so-called 
letters to Spenser. The fourth letter occupies folios 45-47v. On folio 
48 Harvey had copied a letter from William Fulke to the fellows of 
Pembroke asking for a renewal of Harvey’s fellowship. This letter 
was probably copied into the book soon after it was written in August, 
1578, since it would be of small interest or importance after Harvey 
had moved from Pembroke to Trinity in December, 1578. 

On the verso of the leaf which contains this letter from Fulke, 
Harvey has sketched the most elaborate of his plans for the publica- 
tion of his literary labors. It is in the form of a dedication and reads: 


To the right worshipfull gentleman,/and famous courtier,/Master Ed- 
warde Diar,/In a manner ouer onlye Inglishe poett./In honour of his rare 


qualityes,/ and noble vertues./ Quodvultdeus Benevolo/ J. W. commendith 
the / Edition of his frendes/ Verlayes; togither with certayne other of his 
Poeticall Devises;/ And in steade of a Dedicatorye Epistle,/ praesentith him- 
self and the uttermost/ of his habilitye and value/ to his good worshippes/ 
curteous, and favorable likinge./ This first of August 1580/. 


The alterations which this plan has undergone can be studied in 
the accompanying illustration. It has been presumed, on the strength 
of the initials “E. S.” in the “Obligation” to the “letter to Benevolo,” 
that Spenser was designed as the cat’s-paw to be used in the publica- 
tion here projected, since both schemes deal with the publication of 
the ‘‘Verlayes.’”’ That may have been the case when this plan was 
first drafted on or before March 1, but when “March” was scratched 
out and ‘‘August”’ substituted, two things had happened which might 
change Harvey’s plans. The Three Letters, and Two Letters between 
Harvey and Spenser, licensed in June, were either being printed or 
were already published; and by August 1 Spenser was on the eve of 
his departure for Ireland. Under these circumstances it seems quite 
natural that Harvey should look for someone else to sponsor his next 
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literary venture. The initials “J. W.” introduced into the revised plan 
seem to indicate that John Wood was the friend selected. The inser- 
tion of the line “‘In a manner oure onlye Inglishe poett,’’ as descriptive 
of Dyer, is an interesting commentary on Harvey’s fidelity and faith 
in his friend. The line was certainly written when the plan was being 
revised. 

There are two, not quite identical, lists of contents of this pro- 
posed publication. It is possible that the first represents the March 
plan, and the second the August plan, of publication. The first list 
includes (1) “The Verlayes,” (2) “The Millers Letter,” (3) “The 
Dialogue,” (4) ‘“My Epistle to Imerito.”” The second list adds ‘“The 
Schollers Loove,” and substitutes “My Letter to Benevolo”’ for “My 
Epistle to Imerito.”’ It would be interesting to know which epistles 
Harvey designated by these titles. The ‘Epistle to Imerito” may 
have been one of the published letters to Spenser, or it may have been 
the first of the so-called letters to Spenser in the Letter-Book, since, 
as I have pointed out, that letter was at first addressed to Spenser as 
“Tmerito” and afterward the name “Benevolo” was substituted. In 
the latter case ““My Letter to Benevolo” in the second list would be 


the same document, and we would have a clue to the date at which 
Harvey made the substitution of ‘“Benevolo” for “Imerito”’ in that 


letter. 

But it hardly seems possible that Harvey would plan, even in his 
daydreams, to publish the letter in which he deplores the publication 
of his “Verlayes” along with the “‘Verlayes.’’ It seems more reason- 
able to suppose that the “Letter to Benevolo” of the second list was 
one of the other so-called letters to Spenser, either the “ccommence- 
ment letter’’ or the letter to a law student or the fourth letter, since 
by August, 1580, Harvey seems to have intended to use the pseu- 
donym “‘Benevolo” for John Wood (see illustration), and at least two 
of these letters were probably intended to be addressed to Wood. 

The fourth letter has fewer marks of revision than any of the other 
compositions in this part of the paper-book. It is scribbled, like the 
other literary compositions, but the first page has very few interlinings 
and only a few words are scored out. The second, third, and fourth 
pages are a tissue of corrections and insertions, but it is clear that 
these insertions were written at the same time as the body of the text, 
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since the text is written around them. That is not the case with the 
other compositions. The last page has received very little more modi- 
fication than the first. The passage marked ‘‘Anemographia”’ is writ- 
ten down the right-hand third of the page, as though Harvey was 
leaving room for additions to be made later. Three pages farther on 
(fol. 49) there is another page of additions which consist of single 
sentences, written as though for insertion somewhere, the last running 
in a narrow column down the right-hand margin, with the word 
“Agrippa” standing out like a title in the empty space on the left. 
Obviously, both the “Anemographia” and the sentences on folio 49 
belong somewhere in the discussion of the elements in the first part 
of the letter. On the whole, this letter has the appearance of a first 
draft, intended to be polished later. But there is no evidence in the 
Letter-Book that this later polishing ever took place, or that this letter 
did not suffer the same abandonment which proved to be the fate of 
every other one of the compositions drafted into this section, b, of the 
Letter-Book. 

We can make at least a shrewd conjecture as to the reason for this 
abandonment. There is either internal evidence in the piece or ex- 
ternal evidence in its position in the book, or in its inclusion in some 
plan for publication, for every one of these pieces having been written 
before the Three Letters and Two Letters were licensed in Jurte, 1580, 
with the possible exception of this important fourth letter. We do not 
know the exact date at which the Three Letters and Two Letters were 
put on sale, but when that occurred Harvey was in trouble almost 
immediately. He had succeeded in offending his university, the con- 
troller of the queen’s household, and the Earl of Oxford, and he found 
himself in serious difficulties until he had succeeded in apologizing all 
around.! It is natural that this reception of his first publication in 
English should dampen his enthusiasm for ‘‘Aretinelyke” writing, for 
the time at least, and that this trouble over the Three Letters should 
be responsible for the abandonment of the literary compositions in 
the Letter-Book. If I am right in this conjecture, then the fourth letter 
was written before the fall of 1580. 

How much before is another matter. Its position in the book tells 


us very little. We have considerable evidence that Harvey made his 


1 Nashe’s Works (ed. McKerrow), III, 78; Harvey’s Works (ed. Grosart), I, 180 ff.; 
Marginalia (ed. Smith), pp. 31-34. 
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entries at random, on the first blank page that offered. This letter 
begins on the right-hand page, with the verso opposite left blank, so 
that we have no evidence whether it was written before or after the 
material which precedes it. It is immediately followed by the copy 
of the letter from William Fulke, and on the verso of the letter from 
Fulke is the March-August, 1580, plan of publication. This plan is 
followed by the additions to the fourth letter, and, on the verso of this 
page of additions, the letter from a maid to a miller begins. If we 
presume that it was normal for Harvey to begin on the recto rather 
than the verso, when the recto was blank, then we must suppose that 
these additions—and therefore the fourth letter—were written before 
the “letter to a miller.”” The letter from William Fulke was probably 
in the Letter-Book before most of these literary compositions were 
written, so that it can hardly have any bearing on the date of the 
fourth letter. But the position of the March—August plan of publica- 
tion, between the body of the fourth letter and the additions to it, 
might very well indicate that at least the March version of this plan 
was written before the additions to the fourth letter. If this fourth 
letter was ever intended to be addressed to Spenser it must have been 
so intended in the spring of 1580, for by August Harvey had trans- 
ferred his scheme from Spenser to John Wood as the proposed cat’s- 
paw. Now if this letter was under construction in March, I venture to 
conjecture that it was abandoned because the earthquake of April 
furnished a better opening for the discourse on natural science than 
did the old theme of the decay of the world which Harvey has under- 
taken to attack in the fourth letter. 

Curiously enough, there does not seem to be any plan in the Letter- 
Book for the publication of this fourth letter. It may have been aban- 
doned hastily, either in August or in March, and for either of the rea- 
sons which I have suggested. But, in any case, it appears in the very 
midst of a group of literary compositions obviously intended for pub- 
lication only, and there is nothing to indicate that it differs in purpose 
from the compositions surrounding it. 

But, if we are to regard it as a real letter, not written primarily for 
publication, then we must consider the fact that it contains no clue 
whatever as to the identity of the person to whom it was addressed, 
and there is certainly no reason for taking it for granted that this 
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person was Spenser. Harvey had other correspondents, other warm 
friends among men of whose acquaintance he was proud,' and who 
figured in his day dreams of authorship, as well as in his private cor- 
respondence. The fourth letter does not occur among a group of let- 
ters addressed by Harvey to Spenser, but rather constitutes the fourth 
in a group of five letters, the first of which was probably at first ad- 
dressed to Spenser, but later seems to have been transferred to 
“Benevolo,”’ a pseudonym which we do not know Harvey intended 
for Spenser, and do know that he intended in one case for John Wood. 
The second letter was to be addressed to someone who was resident in 
“an Inne of Courte” in 1573, probably John Wood, but certainly not 
Spenser. The third letter was also to a student of the common law, 
and a curtailed version of it seems to have been sent to John Wood. 
So that if we are to suppose that this fourth letter was a real letter, 
or even that it was a literary letter intended to be addressed to anyone 
in particular, John Wood is a much better candidate than Spenser for 
the distinction of addressee. But this fourth letter is followed by a 
fifth, the letter from a maid to a miller, which seems to be wholly 
artificial in its inception. So that there is no need for supposing that 
Harvey had any particular friend in mind when he wrote the fourth 
letter. 

But, since so much has been asserted about the contents of this 
letter, let us examine it to see whether there is any internal evidence 
pointing to Spenser as the probable addressee. It is necessary to say 
at once that Harvey’s performance is not easy, unambiguous reading. 
The letter is difficult throughout, and becomes increasingly. discon- 
nected and fragmentary toward the close, ending with a mere anno- 
tation, intended to remind him of something further that he intended 
to say. The general plan of the composition is as follows: Harvey has 
received a letter which he proceeds to read aloud to the company who 
happen to be with him at the time, and they agree to answer it, each 
contributing a section of the argument, and Harvey acting “bothe a 
quarter answerer and whole secretarye.”” However, in the letter, as it 
stands in the Letter-Book, only two speakers are represented, so that 

1 Particularly John Wood, and Arthur Capel, grandfather of the first Lord Capel. 
For Harvey's friendship with the latter see Letter- Book, fols. 90v. and 102, the September 


gloss to the Shepheardes Calender, and, perhaps, the reference to ‘‘A.C."’ in the last stanza 
of the verses on Gascoigne, fol. 39v. 
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we have not more than half of the intended composition. Two 
speeches, including the one to be made by Harvey himself, are missing. 

Harvey begins by saying, “Your lastweekes letter, or rather bill of 
complaynte was deliverid to me. .... ”” Miss Albright bases a great 
deal on an imperfect understanding of the phrase “‘bill of complaynte,”’ 
which she appears to think necessarily designates a literary produc- 
tion other than, and in addition to, the letter. Of course a “bill of 
complaynte”’ would be a literary title only by license of metaphor, 
and, in its figurative use could just as well refer to a letter as to a 
poem. Here it occupies the normal position, common in Elizabethan 
writing, where the subject is named first by its literal name, and then 
by a metaphorical designation in an appositional phrase. The sub- 
ject is the letter. Figuratively it is called a “bill of complaynte.”’ No 
other interpretation can be made without violence to the language. 
Moreover, Harvey makes it perfectly clear, in the second paragraph, 
that it is the letter he has received to which he is replying, and not 
any other document. He says: “It was solemely agreeid uppon, that 
the letter .... was very hanssomly penid and full of many proper con- 
ceiptes, but y® argumentes whereuppon y° libell of complaynte studd, 
were definitively condemnid, as unsufficient.” 

But, in case Harvey’s use of his metaphorical synonym for “‘letter’’ 
is open to any question, let us determine, as far as possible, the nature 
of the arguments which Harvey is refuting. The first speaker begins, 
“Sir, yower newe complaynte of y® newe worlde is nye as owlde as 
Adam and Eve, . . . . You crie owte of a false and trecherous worlde 

...,” but, says this speaker, the world has always been evil. The 
wickedness of antiquity is well known. ‘‘Creation was predestinate to 
be a schoolehowse and shopp of all villanyes.’”’ The world has been 
full of devils from the beginning. 

I suppose the ilfavoritid sprites and divells that nowe so truble and infecte 
the world were a devisinge and premeditatinge those infinite severall kindes 
and varietyes of wickenes, that immediately after the Creation and ever 
since they have so basely blowne abroade and so cuninglye plantid in everye 
quarter and corner of the worlde. 

Launched upon the subject of devils, Harvey elaborates by dis- 
cussing the demons of each of the elements.' This is the discussion of 


1 The passage on fire is an interpolation, or marginal addition to the text. 
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the four elements which Miss Albright takes as a reply to Spenser’s 
account of the mutability of the elements. But, we must notice that 
Harvey’s account of the nature of the elements is a secondary part of 
his own argument, not a part of the “complaint” which he is refuting. 
It is introduced to support the contention that earthly institutions 
of diabolism are permanent, and consequently evil is perennial, and 
the world is no worse than it has been from the first. The only thing 
that we learn about the document which Harvey is answering is that 
in it the degeneracy of the world is asserted. 

Next Harvey introduces a second speaker, from whom we learn 
that the second ‘‘complaint”’ was that “reason, contrarye to all reason 
and y® custom of former ages is forcibely constraynid to yeelde her 
obedience, and to be in a manner vassal unto appetite.”’ It has also 
been “complained” that the scholarly life is the happy life. In short, 
Harvey is replying to a point of view, which it is convenient to label 
“stoic,” a point of view perfectly familiar to his contemporaries 
through the writings of the popular practical moralists, the Platonic 
Socrates, and Seneca. 

To the assertion of the happiness of the scholarly life Harvey replies 
with a flat denial. For the general thesis that the affections ought to 
serve reason, he follows his characteristic, back-handed procedure, 
placing the transition at the end of the digression. He launches forth 
in an apparently purposeless discussion of mutability, and then, after 
he has established that all things are in a flux, he makes a concrete 
application: 

Nothing to speake of ether so restorative and comfortable for delighte or 
beneficiall and profitable for use, but beinge longe togither enioyed and con- 
tinued at laste ingenderith a certayne satietye, and then it soone becumeth 
odious and lothsum. So it standith with mens opinions and iudgmentes in 
matters of doctrine and religion. On fortye yeares the knowledge in the 
tunges and eloquence karrieth the creddite and flauntith it owte in her sattin 
dobletts and velvet hoses. Then exspirith the date of her bravery, and everye 
man havinge enoughe of her, philosophy and knowledge in divers naturall 
morall matters, must give her the Camisade, and beare y® swaye an other 
while. Every man seith what she can doe. At last cumith braverye and 
iointith them both. 


I cannot be sure that Harvey intends an antithesis here between 
moral philosophy and rhetoric, but that is the only interpretation of 
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this passage that suggests itself to me. The stoic philosophy and style 
of writing was rapidly gaining ground when Harvey wrote, and it in- 
cluded a rejection of the formal rhetoric and philological learning of 
the Renaissance. If we are to suppose, for a moment, that Harvey is 
replying to a real letter, it is probable that the author of that letter 
had been reading, and perhaps quoting, the Epistles of Seneca, and, 
perhaps, the Socratic dialogues. This philosophic (i.e., stoic) point of 
view Harvey has refuted by pointing out that it is merely another 
literary fashion. It will reach a point of satiation, just as everything 
else does. It is for the purpose of this argument that Harvey has 
introduced the passage on the flux of all things. But, the presence of 
this passage on mutability in Harvey’s letter is no evidence that his 
correspondent used the same argument for another purpose. On the 
contrary, it is evidence that Harvey was not writing with Spenser’s 
poem on mutability in mind.! 

Harvey is replying, then, to the stoic point of view, with its belief 
in the golden age, in the degeneracy of the present, the evilness of the 
affections, and the need for a rule of appetite by reason. From this 
point of view the scholar’s life was to be envied, and moral philosophy 
was more laudable than rhetoric. The rest of Harvey’s letter is frag- 
mentary and tells us nothing more about the document to which he 
says he is replying. Apparently he intended to launch into another 
argument based upon a physical theory of the affections. 

What Harvey does say about the document to which he is replying 
does not apply, then, to the Cantos of Mutabilitie at all, not only because 
Harvey is replying to a letter and not to a poem, but also because 
he is replying specifically to a point of view which was not peculiarly 
Spenser’s, and to arguments which are not in the Cantos of Mutabilitie.2 
Moreover, he is not replying to anything that is in the Cantos, in any 
direct and unambiguous way. Both the four elements and the mutabili- 
ty theme are introduced by Harvey as a part of his own argument, and 
not as a part of the document which he is refuting. The idea of a gold- 
en age was so much a commonplace that mention of it in both Harvey 


1 Professor Douglas Bush (‘‘The Date of Spenser’s Cantos of Mutability,"" PMLA, 
XLV [1930], 954-57) presents an able analysis of Harvey’s letter at this point. His whole 
paper is very much to the point. 

2? Miss Albright calls these things ‘‘a certain surplusage of criticism,’’ but the surplus 
amounts to about a third of the fragment of Harvey’s letter which we have. 
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and Spenser cannot possibly be construed as evidence of a relation 
between the two documents under discussion. 

The evidence that the Cantos of Mutabilitie were written much later 
than 1580 is quite conclusive,' so that an extensive re-examination of 
the Letter-Book is hardly justified by the need for material to disprove 
Miss Albright’s theory that the fourth of the so-called letters to 
Spenser, in the Letter-Book, is a reply to the Cantos of Mutabilitie. 
But, in the present state of Spenser criticism, it is worth pointing out 
that, of these four supposed letters to Spenser, the first is a pure fiction 
which, in its inception, was probably—on account of the initials 
“E.S.” in the “Obligation’—intended to be addressed to Spenser, 
but which seems later to have been transferred to someone else whom 
Harvey called ‘““Benevolo”—perhaps John Wood. The second letter 
is also a literary fiction, which, since it purports to have been written 
in 1573, could hardly have been intended to be addressed to Spenser, 
especially as the plan for its publication represents its recipient as a 
resident of an Inn of Court. The third letter is also literary in charac- 
ter, and we have evidence that it was intended to be addressed to 
John Wood. The fourth letter has every appearance of being a lit- 
erary venture, more elaborate than the other three. There is no indica- 
tion of the person to whom it was to have been, at least nominally, 
addressed. It seems to have been abandoned in an unfinished state. 
But, even if it was actually sent to anyone, there is no evidence in the 
Letter-Book of that person’s having been Edmund Spenser. 
JOSEPHINE WATERS BENNETT 

Turts CoLLEGE ; 

1 The Irish setting of these Cantos makes a date of composition before Spenser is known 

to have been in Ireland extremely unlikely. See H. M. Belden, ‘‘Alanus de Insulis, Giles 


Fletcher, and the ‘Mutabilitie’ Cantos,’’ Studies in Philology, XXVI (1929), 142-44, and 
Miss Albright’s reply, ibid., pp. 482-98. 

Professor F. M. Padelford has presented excellent prosodic and stylistic evidence for 
a very late date for the Cantos (‘The Cantos of Mutabilitie: Further Considerations Bear- 
ing on the Date,’’ PMLA, XLV [1930], 704-11). 

Professor Edwin Greenlaw also sets forth additional arguments against Miss Albright’s 
theory of a relation between Harvey’s letter and the Cantos of Mutabilitie (‘‘Spenser’s 


‘Mutabilitie,’ ” ibid., pp. 695-703). 
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F MILTON’S impressions of Rome there is no record. There 
are no traces of special observation in his poetry.’ This 
statement of Mark Pattison’s has apparently gone unchal- 

lenged. Yet the likeness between the description of pandemonium 
in Paradise Lost and the impression which the church of St. Peter in 
Rome makes upon the beholder is sufficiently striking to warrant the 
suggestion that Milton drew this description largely from his recol- 
lections of the church and its surroundings. 

Milton’s conception of hell is marked by vastness as a keynote; 
he designed a setting for the fallen angels of tremendous size. Conse- 
quently, he made pandemonium the “high capital” of the infernal 
host, a “fabric huge,” on the same grand scale as the rest of the de- 
sign. It is reasonable to conjecture that in creating it he drew either 
upon the resources of his reading or upon the memory of vast edifices 
he had actually seen, or both. 

The richest and most enormous structures in the wide range of 
Milton’s reading were undoubtedly the palaces and temples of impe- 
rial Rome.? Upon descriptions of these he relied in the vision of 
Rome which Satan reveals to Christ in Paradise Regained? The vision 
is specific in regard to the date, which is the reign of Tiberius, and the 
character of the Emperor, but it presents an unlocalized, typical view 
of the imperial palace. It is just such a generalized summary of Roman 
architecture as a classical scholar in the early seventeenth century, 
before the period of excavations, could have drawn from his reading. 
Pandemonium in Paradise Lost, on the other hand, is an individual 
scene, with vivid, precise details and a definite location. Here Milton 
is apparently not relying solely upon his classical reading, but is sup- 
plementing his literary knowledge of architecture with personal mem- 


ories of what he had seen. 

1 Mark Pattison, Milton (New York, 1910), pp. 35-36. 

2 Among the descriptions of imperial Rome which Milton must have known were those 
by Propertius, Tacitus, Suetonius, and Plutarch, as well as those in Vitruvius’ Architec- 
ture and Pliny’s Natural History, both of which he used as texts for his pupils. See A. F. 
Leach, ‘‘Milton as Schoolboy and Schoolmaster,’’ Proceedings of the British Academy, 1907— 
1908, p. 317. 

sIV, 44-108. 

[ MoperN PuiLo.toay, November, 1931] 
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Of the great buildings he had beheld in London, Paris, Florence, 
or all Europe, none could have competed in his mind with St. Peter’s 
as a symbol of vastness. It was counted an architectural wonder, 
doubly impressive for its association with the Rome of antiquity. 
The “new church” of St. Peter, which had been under construction 
for so long, had been consecrated at last in 1636 by Urban VIII, the 
Barberini pope, and, with the exception of the colonnade which was 
to be added later by Bernini, was virtually complete in 1638.1 The 
Vatican was at that time already an enormous series of buildings 
providing quarters for the pope, the resident cardinals, and the ec- 
clesiastical conclaves and consistories, as well as for the vast art col- 
lection and library. 

Milton had abundant opportunities to see St. Peter’s while he was 
in Rome in the autumn of 1638. In the “Second Defence of the Eng- 
lish People” he wrote: “From Florence I went to Siena, thence to 
Rome, where, after I had spent about two months in viewing the 
antiquities of that renowned city, where I experienced the most friend- 
ly attentions from Lucas Holstein. ... . ”2 Holstein was at that time 
the librarian of the Vatican Library and a protégé of the Barberini, 
and of Milton’s visit to him there we have an account in Milton’s 
letter of March 30, 1639: 

To Lucas HoLsTenius IN THE VATICAN AT ROME: 

.... For, when I went up to the Vatican for the purpose of meeting you, 
though a total stranger to you. . . . you received me with the utmost cour- 
tesy. Admitted at once with politeness into the Museum, I was allowed to 
behold the superb collection of books. ... . . 


What Milton saw when he visited Holstein can best be reconstruct- 
ed from the diary of his contemporary, John Evelyn, who visited 
Rome in 1644: 

19TH NovEMBER.—I visited St. Peter’s, that most stupendous and incom- 
parable Basilica, far surpassing any now extant in the world, and perhaps, 
Solomon’s Temple excepted, any that was ever built. The largeness of the 

1 The status of the buildings is indicated in the following list of the dates of construc- 
tion, given by P. Letarouilly in his Edifices de Rome moderne (Liége, 1849), pp. 130-40: 
Execution de la coupole de la basilique de S. Pietro—1588; Bibliothéque du Vatican— 
1588; Palais Pontificio (Vaticano)—1589; Basilique de S. Pietro (facade et prolongement 
de la nef)—1604; Fontaine de la place S. Pietro et de la cour du Belvedere—vers 1610; 
Baldaquin du maitre autel de la basilique de S. Pietro—1633. 

2 Prose Works of John Milton, ed. Bohn, I, 256. 

3 Quoted by David Masson, Life of John Milton (London, 1881), I, 802. 
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piazza before the portico is worth observing, because it affords a noble pros- 
pect of the church, not crowded up, as for the most part is the case in other 
places where great churches are erected... . . The front is supposed to be 
the largest and best-studied piece of architecture in the world; to this we 
went up by four steps of marble. The first entrance is supported by huge pi- 
lasters; the volto within is the richest possible, and overlaid with gold. Between 
the five large antiports are columns of enormous height and compass, with as 
many gates of brass... .. Entering the church, admirable is the breadth of 
the volto, or roof, which is all carved with foliage and roses overlaid with gold. 
.... The nave, or body, is in the form of a cross. . . . and, at the internodum 
of the transept, rises the cupola, which being all of stone and of prodigious 
height is more in compass than that of the Pantheon... .. The convex, or 
outside, exposed to the air, is covered with lead, with great ribs of metal 
double gilt . . . . which gives a great and admirable splendour in all parts of 
the city..... On the battlements of the church .. . . you would imagine 


Evelyn also mentions the baldachin over the high altar with its 


” 73 


“‘bees (the arms of the Barberini)’’ and calls it “‘a thing of that art, 
vastness, and magnificence, as is beyond all that man’s industry has 
produced of the kind.’”’ Under the high altar he saw the grot ‘“‘wherein 
hang divers great lamps of the richest plate, burning continually,” 
and he observed the pavement and the interior walls “in the most 
splendid colors of polished marble, agates, serpentines, porphyry, 
salcedon, etc.” 

On January 18, 1645, Evelyn relates, he visited the pope’s palace, 
which impressed him as “magnificent,”’ ‘vast,’ and ‘‘nobly built.’” 
He made use of the steps that connect St. Peter’s with the Vatican, 
and proceeded to the Library, of which he says: “Out of this we went 
to see the Conclave, where, during a vacancy, the Cardinals are shut 
up till they are agreed upon a new election; the whole manner whereof 
was described to us.” 

Milton’s experiences in visiting the church and the palace may 
well have been identical with Evelyn’s. Certain it is that the young 
poet saw papal Rome in its glory, and he could hardly have failed to 
be profoundly impressed by it. 


1 Diary of John Evelyn (London, 1906), I, 179ff. 


2 An unnamed diarist of the early seventeenth century describes the pope’s apartments 
as ‘‘very ritch hunge with redd velvett and laced with broad gold lace, many reare Pictures 
and other ornaments.”’ See ‘‘Rome in 1623,’’ Papers of the British School in Rome (London, 
1913), VI, 482-86. 
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* Let us see how, some twenty years later, he described the palace 


of hell.! 
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There stood a hill not far.... 

Nigh on the plain.... 

Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 

Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 

Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet— 

Built like a temple,? where pilasters round 

Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 

With golden architrave; nor did there want 
Cornice or frieze, with bossy sculptures graven: 
The roof was fretted gold. Not Babylon 

Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 

Equalled in all their glories, ... . 

.... The ascending pile 

Stood fixed her stately highth; and straight the doors, 
Opening their brazen folds, discover, wide 
Within, her ample spaces o’er the smooth 

And level pavement: from the archéd roof 
Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 

Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 

With naptha and asphaltus, yielded light 

As froma sky.... 

Meanwhile the wingéd Haralds, by command 

Of sovran power, with awful ceremony 

And trumpet’s sound, throughout the host proclaim 
A solemn council forthwith to be held 

At Pandemonium, the high capital 

Of Satan and his peers. Their summons called 
From every band and squaréd regiment 

By place or choice the worthiest: they anon 
With hundreds and with thousands trooping came 
Attended. All access was thronged; the gates 
And porches wide, but the chief the spacious hall 


Brushed with the hiss of rustling wings. As bees 
In spring-time, when the Sun with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clusters; they among fresh dews and flowers 


1 The principal descriptive passages are Paradise Lost, I, 670-798; II, 43-44, 108, 299- 
300, 388-89, 417-29, 487-88, 506-20, 528; X, 422-59, 504—47. 

? Pandemonium is not a temple, but ‘built like a temple.’’ This phrase, in the seven- 
teenth century, would have been particularly applicable to a church in Renaissance style. 
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Fly to and fro, or on the smoothéd plank, 

The suburb of their straw-built citadel, 

New rubbed with balm, expatiate, and confer 
Their state-affairs: so thick the aery crowd 
Swarmed and were straitened; till, the signal given, 
Behold a wonder! They but now who seemed 

In bigness to surpass Earth’s giant sons, 

Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberless—.. . . 

Thus incorporeal Spirits to smallest forms 
Reduced their shapes immense, and were at large, 
Though without number still, amidst the hall 

Of that infernal court. But far within, 

And in their own dimensions like themselves, 

The great Seraphic Lords and Cherubim 

In close recess and secret conclave sat, 

A thousand demi-gods on golden seats, 

Frequent and full.! 


The first half of Book II of Paradise Lost is taken up with the “great 
consult” at which two things were accomplished: the decision to war 
against heaven by attacking earth and the selection of Satan to lead 
the enterprise. The princes of the infernal host formally acknowledged 





his supremacy. 
.... Towards him they bend 
With awful reverence prone, and as a God 
Extol him equal to the Highest in Heaven. 


Thus they their doubtful consultations dark 
Ended, rejoicing in their matchless Chief: 


The Stygian council thus dissolved; and forth 

In order came the grand Infernal Peers: 

Midst came their mighty Paramount, and seemed 
Alone the Antagonist of Heaven, nor less 

Than Hell’s dread Emperor, with pomp supreme, 
And god-like imitated state: him round 

A globe of fiery Seraphim enclosed 

With bright emblazonry, and horrent arms. 

Then of their session ended they bid cry 

With trumpet’s regal sound the great result :? 


1 Paradise Lost, 1, 670-797. 
2 Ibid., Il, 477-515. 
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A comparison of Milton’s picture with Evelyn’s description reveals 
unmistakable likenesses. The vast size, the situation on a plain near 
a hill,! the temple-like architecture, the pilasters and columns, the 
dome, the splendid gilt inside and out, the porches and brazen doors, 
the pendent lights, and the adjacent council chamber for secret con- 
claves are all precise parallels. But more significant than these spe- 
cific details is the general impression of ‘‘art, vastness, and magnifi- 
cence’ which is common to both pictures, to the travel diary of 
Evelyn, and to the poetic creation of Milton. 

An interesting descriptive detail is “‘the miracle whereby the chosen 
representatives of the army are transformed to Pygmean size that 
they may be housed within the council chamber (Il. 775 ff.)—a whole- 
sale metamorphosis unknown to Ovid.’ The shrinking of the fallen 
angels to very small proportions as they entered pandemonium is a 
natural part of the picture if one visualizes the mighty church. The 
dwarfing effect it exerts upon human beings within it is a common- 
place. On the other hand, the less enormous rooms of the Vatican do 
not render human beings abnormally small; hence the normal size of 
the leaders ‘‘far within.” 

Not only are the pictorial effects of Milton’s pandemonium similar 
to the appearance of St. Peter’s, but the plan of the church with its 
adjacent papal palaces, all facing the large open plain, is a “stage set’’ 
which fits the dramatic “business” of Paradise Lost. A fair test of 
the theory is to design a pandemonium based on the plan of St. Peter’s 
in Rome, and then carry out the dramatic action of the scenes in hell, 
not only those of the early books from which the quotations above 
have been taken, but also the scenes in Book X when Satan returns 
to pandemonium after the fall of man. 

In this return we are told that Satan went to an “inland city” with 
walls, where the legions watched while the ‘Grand in council sat,’’ 
and that he 

Ascended his high throne, which, under state 
Of richest texture spread, at the upper end 
Was placed in regal lustre... . 

.... loud was the acclaim. 


1 Evelyn does not mention the familiar fact that St. Peter's is situated near the Monte 


Vaticano. 
2J. H. Hanford, A Milton Handbook (New York, 1927), p. 152. 
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Forth rushed in haste the great consulting Peers, 

Raised from their dark Divan, and with like joy 

Congratulant approached him,... . 
All were transformed into serpents, but the crowning humiliation for 
Satan came when the crowd of his followers in the “open field’’ out- 
side the hall, waiting to applaud his triumphant appearance, first be- 
held and then shared his degradation. From a dramatic point of view 
the “stage set”’ thus designed will work. 

When it is thus shown that Milton probably based the broad out- 
line and also many significant details of pandemonium upen his mem- 
ories of St. Peter’s, the stronghold of Roman Catholicism, a larger 
and more meaningful question is raised. Was the description an adap- 
tation of sense impressions for artistic purposes only, or did he mean 
to carry the identification further and to associate the glittering 
beauty and artifice of pandemonium with the sensuous appeal and 
pomp of the papacy? 

Milton was certainly aware of the source of his description. In ad- 
dition to unmistakable parallels in appearance and plan, he makes use 
in the poem of phrases that are ecclesiastical in their connotation, 
such as the pendent lamps, suggestive of the sanctuary lights of altars, 
and the technical terms describing the inner council of the “great 
Seraphic Lords.”” When Milton says that they “in close recess and 
secret conclave sat,’’ he ascribes to the conferences of Satan and his 
peers the secrecy and dark designs that the Protestants of his day 
denounced in the Church of Rome. 

Milton was, of course, well acquainted with the ceremonies, the 
government, and the history of the Church of Rome. That such 
knowledge was common property in that age is evidenced by Evelyn’s 
visit to the Vatican, during which he learned the “whole manner” of 
electing the popes. In addition, accounts of the proceedings of the 
conclaves and councils and of the lives of the popes were freely cir- 
culated in Protestant Europe in the seventeenth century.' Milton 


1 Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica (1824) includes such titles as Ignatius, his conclave; a 
satire (1611); Of the Conclave in which Gregory XV was elected, in 1621 (1621); Babel’s 
Balm; or the Honeycombs of Rome's Religion; in X English Satyres, by John Vicars (1642); 
Roma Triumphans seu Inauguratio Innocentii X (1644). The British Museum Catalogue of 
Printed Books lists this item: ‘‘ The Scarlet Gown, or the history of all the Present Cardinals of 
Rome. .... Translated from Italian by H. C.fogan]. London. 1653,"’ and ‘‘Another edi- 
tion. Whereunto is added the life of the present pope Alexander the seventh. London. 
1660.”’ 
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shows in his controversial pamphlets again and again that he was 
familiar with the papist writings of his own century; although he 
scorned them, he must have dipped into them extensively.! More- 
over, the general interest in conclaves and ceremonials which every 
papal election roused was stirred into life by the election of Alexander 
VII (1655) during the years when he was beginning the actual com- 
position of Paradise Lost. 

In setting forth the council of the fallen angels in Book II, Milton 
borrows both the technical ecclesiastical terms and the procedure of 
the Church of Rome. Thus he speaks of it as a “‘conclave,”’ and also 
embodies in the actions of the council many of the essential features 
of the conclave at which a pope is elected. It is composed of the seraph- 
ic lords, corresponding to the cardinals; it is conducted in profound 
secrecy; the ultimate business transacted is the delegation of a leader; 
the members salute the new leader with ‘‘awful reverence prone,”’ as 
the cardinals greet the new pope with the first adoratio; and the news 
is proclaimed to the waiting crowds without.? Other details of the 
meeting in hell do not coincide with those of a Roman Catholic con- 
clave; terms such as “‘synod” are used as well as “‘conclave’’; and, as 
Professor Hanford has pointed out, the debate for and against the 
war on heaven is reminiscent of Milton’s classical reading and of his 
memories of the English Revolution.* Nevertheless, the likeness of 
the infernal gathering to a papal conclave is unmistakable; and it 
serves to explain certain important aspects of the gathering that no 
English Parliament or classical Senate can elucidate. An additional 
instance of Milton’s discriminating use of the technical language of 
Rome is found in Paradise Regained where Satan summons all his 
mighty peers to a “gloomy consistory.’’* Since the twelfth century a 
meeting of the cardinals of Rome in an advisory capacity has been 
termed a ‘‘consistory.’”” When he wrote Paradise Regained, Milton 
still associated the scenes and actions of hell with those of the Roman 


1Cf., e.g., “Of True Religion, Heresy, Schism, Toleration, and what best means may 
be used against the Growth of Popery,’’ Prose Works of John Milton, ed. Bohn, II, 518: 
“‘We suffer the idolatrous books of the papists, without this fear, to be sold and read as 
common as our own " See also “‘An Apology for Smectymnuus,”’ ibid., III, 162-63; 
“Of Prelatical Episcopacy,”’ ibid., II, 423. 

2 See the Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1908) under ‘‘Conclave,"’ ‘‘Consistory,’’ 
and ‘‘Pope.’’ The ceremony of the election of a pope was fixed by Gregory XV in 1621 
and 1622, and has not been materially altered. 

* Hanford, op. cit., pp. 152—54. 4I, 42. 
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church, a consistency in thought and composition which is thoroughly 
characteristic of him as a man and as an artist. 

It is consistent, too, with Milton’s avowed religious and political 
convictions for him to identify Satan with the pope. The cry of Anti- 
christ had been on Protestant lips since the early days of the Reforma- 
tion, and Milton had made the charge repeatedly.! Neither to him 
nor to any Protestant reader of the age would the identification of 
pope and Satan, St. Peter’s and pandemonium, have seemed strange. 

In this connection the simile of the beehive in Paradise Lost, 
Book I, quoted above, becomes highly significant. Let us examine the 
ideas that underlie it. Milton’s use of epic simile follows classical 
models, and he often borrows figures from them. The likening of the 
swarming of the infernal spirits into their new-built palace resembles 
sufficiently a well-known passage in the Aeneid comparing the build- 
ing of the Tyrian city to the toil of the bees to class it as a borrowing 
from Virgil.? This figure in the Aenezd is taken over, however, almost 
entirely from the passage in the Georgics which sets forth the labor of 
the bees, their methods of building, and their form of government.’ 
It is safe to assume that Milton had both Virgilian passages in mind 
when he wrote Paradise Lost. 

In addition to this classical precedent, however, the simile of the 
beehive had another connotation for the seventeenth-century mind. 
For at least a hundred years a figure of speech which likened the Ro- 
man Catholic church to a beehive had been familiar in the religious 
controversial literature of Europe, and had been used by both Protes- 


1 Some instances are ‘‘A Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes,’’ Prose Works 
of John Milton, ed. Bohn, II, 525; ‘‘An Apology for Smectymnuus,”’ ibid., III, 160; ‘‘The 
Reason of Church Government... . ,”’ ibid., II, 461; and ‘“‘Of Reformation in England,” 
ibid., p. 402: “If the splendour of gold and silver begin to lord it once again in the church 
of England, we shall see Antichrist shortly wallow here, though his chief kennel be at 
Rome.”’ 


2 Aeneid i. 430-36: 

“‘qualis apes aestate nova per florea rura 
exercet sub sole labor, cum gentis adultos 
educunt fetus, aut cum liquentia mella 
stipant et dulci distendunt nectare cellas, 
aut onera accipiunt venientum, aut agmine facto 
ignavum fucos pecus a praesepibus arcent; 
fervet opus redolentque thymo fragrantia mella.”’ 


3 Georgics iv. 162-69: 
“aliae spem gentis adultos 
educunt fetus; aliae purissima mella 
stipant et liquido distendunt nectare cellas. 
sunt quibus ad portas cecidit custodia sorti, 
inque vicem speculantur aquas et nubila caeli, 
aut onera accipiunt venientum, aut agmine facto 
ignavum fucos pecus a praesepibus arcent. 
fervet opus, redolentque thymo fragrantia mella."’ 
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tants and Catholics.' Milton must have known by title if nothing 
more, such books as the Bee hive of the Romishe Churche and Babel’s 
Balm. We should be warranted in conjecturing that these two con- 
notations of the beehive simile—the classical and the controversial— 
were associated in his mind even if we had no documentary evidence 
of the fact. We have not, however, to resort to conjecture; the proof 
exists in a passage of his rebuke to Salmasius where he directly con- 
nects the two lines of thought. Salmasius had quoted the description 
of the government of bees in the Georgics to defend the unlimited 
rule of kings; Milton corrects him by explaining the real meaning of 
the Virgilian lines, and then ridicules him by a scathing reference to 
the Roman Catholic comparison of papal supremacy with the govern- 
ment among bees: 

And lastly, the verse that you quote out of Virgil does not prove that the 
kings of the East had an absolute power; for those bees, that he there speaks 
of, and who reverence their kings, he says, more than the Egyptians or Medes 
do theirs, by the authority of the same poet: 

—‘‘Magnis agitant sub legibus aevum.”’ 
“Live under certain fundamental laws.” 

They do not live under a king, then, that is tied to no law. But now I will 
let you see how little reason you have to think I bear you an ill-will. Most 
people think you a knave; but I will make it appear, that you have only 
put on a knave’s visor for the present. In your introduction to your discourse 
of the pope’s supremacy, you say, that some divines in the council of Trent 
made use of the government, that is said to be amongst bees, to prove the 
pope’s supremacy. This fancy you borrow from them, and urge it here with 
the same malice that they did there . . . . but, in good faith, you had but ill 
luck to meddle with these bees; for though they are the bees of Trent, they 
shew you to be a drone.” 

Once an orderly mind like Milton’s had established such an associa- 
tion of ideas and given it expression in his writings, it is almost incon- 
ceivable that the juxtaposition of them in his later work should be 


accidental and meaningless. 

1 E.g., Philip van Marnix, a brilliant follower of William the Silent, was the author, 
under the pseudonym of ‘‘Isaac Rabbotenu,”’ of a Protestant satire, The Bee hive of the 
Author (Isaac Rabbotenu), a zealous Protestant, under the 
person of a superstitious papist, doth so driely refell the grose opinions of Popery, and so di- 
vinely defend the articles of Christiantie, that .... there is not a booke to be founde.... 
sweeter for thy comforte. Translated out of the Dutch into Englishe by George Gilpin the 
Elder (London, 1579). The British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books lists other London 


Romishe Churche. Wherein the 


editions in 1580, 1598, 1623, and 1636. 
2“*A Defence of the English People,’’ Prose Works of John Milton, ed. Bohn, I. 36-37. 
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A detail which gives added significance to this simile in Paradise 
Lost is the fact that when Milton was in Rome in 1638 the Barberini 
symbol, a bee, was everywhere prominent, and the followers of the 
Barberini pope, Urban VIII, were often referred to as bees.' Thus 
when we examine the beehive simile for its contemporary connota- 
tions and implications, we find that it is not only a classical figure of 
speech, but also an image pictorially suited to the great dome, per- 
haps a bit of word-play on the Barberini “bees,” and an echo of the 
traditional Protestant-Catholic argument over the supremacy of the 
pope. 

Despite the fact that many other details tend to confirm the opin- 
ion that Milton consciously associated hell and Rome,? it is not the 
intention of this paper to suggest that Paradise Lost can be reduced 
to a complete allegory throughout which Satan tallies with the pope, 
and pandemonium with St. Peter’s. Nevertheless, the mass of evi- 
dence pointing toward the underlying identification cannot be ignored; 
the suggestive outlines of an allegory are there, much as the political- 
religious allegory underlies the Faerie Queene of Milton’s confessed 
master, Spenser. Milton himself perceived the allegory in Spenser’s 
work; indeed he recognized that Spenser was attacking specific reli- 
gious abuses in the May eclogue of the Shepherd’s Calendar, and made 
the meaningful comment that Spenser was therein like his own “‘re- 
forming times.’ The triple strands of meaning in Lycidas, story, 


1 Apes Romanae, a bibliographical list of prominent persons residing in Rome, was 


ssued in 1631 as a compliment to the Barberini. See Masson, op. cit., I, 795. 

2 Suggestive passages are: (1) the lines comparing the archfelon to a ‘‘prowling wolf,”’ 
Paradise Lost, IV, 182 ff., in conjunction with Lycidas, 1. 128, and “Of Reformation in 
England...., ’’ Prose Works of Milton, ed. Bohn, II, 405; (2) Milton's lament over the 
unity among devils and the discord among men, Paradise Lost, II, 496 ff., in conjunction 


with “Of True Religion. Heresy, Schism, Toleration .... , ” op. cit., II, 517, and ‘‘The 
Reason of Church Government... . ,"’ op. cit., Il, 462; (3) the description of the smelting 


of materials for pandemonium, Paradise Lost, I, 688 ff., in conjunction with ‘‘Of Reforma- 
tion in England...., "' op. cit., IL, 402, especially for verbal repetition; (4) Mammon as 
leader in the building of pandemonium in conjunction with the Protestant invectives 
against the riches of Rome. In the early poem, ‘“‘In Quintum Novembris,”’ a strong anti- 
Catholic feeling is associated with a striking description of Satan flying through space 

(ll. 7-47). 
3‘*Animadversions upon the Remonstrant’s Defence .... , s 
Milton, ed. Bohn, III, 84: ‘‘Let the novice first learn to renounce the world. . . . like that 
false shepherd Palinode in the eclogue of May, under whom the poet lively personates 
our prelates, whose whole life is a recantation of their pastoral vow, and whose profession 
to forsake the world, as they use the matter, bogs them deeper into the world. Those our 
admired Spenser inveighs against, not without some presage of these reforming times: 
’ Both the argument and the glosse of this eclogue specifically relate it to an attack 


Prose Works of John 


on the pope and the Roman church. 
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elegy, and allegory, have long since been recognized; it is reasonable 
to perceive in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained a like richness of 
implication. Such writing, ‘woven close” and fraught with multiple 
meanings, is in the true Miltonic vein. 

The conjecture with which this study began has led to a fruitful 
study of Milton’s mind and method, and to certain inescapable con- 
clusions. Pattison’s contention that Rome left no permanent trace in 
Milton’s poetry is incorrect, for in the masterpiece of his maturity are 
incorporated memories of things seen twenty years earlier. In the 
light of these memories he unified and made vivid the dramatic 
action of the scenes of Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained which are 
laid in hell. And, finally, in the parallel between pandemonium and 
St. Peter’s, and the reiterated identification of the infernal spirits 
with the papacy, we-have one more instance of the close connection 
between Milton’s art and his religious and political convictions. 

Resecca W. SmitTH 
Texas CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 

















THE BEGINNINGS OF SUBSCRIPTION PUBLICATION 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


URING the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries subscription 
1D publication was a familiar phenomenon of the English book 
trade. Its existence is obvious to anyone who reads the biog- 
raphy, the literary history, or the news prints of that time, or who 
picks up certain books of the period and discovers in them “a list of 
nobility and gentry, subscribers for promoting this work,” or “a list 
of such subscribers, whose names have been sent in to the under- 
takers.”’ Familiar, however, as is the fact of subscription publication, 
no one, so far as I am aware, has as yet essayed to trace its origins and 
to interpret its significance in the general history of publication and of 
literature. I shall attempt, in the present article, merely a sketch of 
the beginnings of the method from the early decades of the seven- 
teenth century until 1669. 


The publication of books by subscription was anything but an iso- 
lated economic phenomenon in seventeenth-century England. In se 
far as books obtained from subscribers their means of printed exist- 
ence, they but enjoyed the benefits of a prevalent disposition to share 
co-operatively in commercial undertakings, a disposition so possessive 
of men at the time as to warrant comparison with a Jonsonian humor. 

When Defoe in his Essay upon Projects called the seventeenth cen- 
tury a projecting age, he phrased an important contemporary fact: 
the readiness with which people took stock in numerous schemes for 
public and private profit. As most of these projects involved subscrip- 
tion, Defoe’s Essay is much to the present point. ‘“The past Ages,” 
he says, “have never come up to the degree of Projecting and Invent- 
ing, as it refers to Matters of Negoce, and Methods of Civil Polity, 
which we see this Age arriv’d to.” “The Original of this prevaling 
Humour of the People” Defoe ascribes directly to the merchandising 
enterprises, which either sent men forth to live by their wits or made it 
necessary that a merchant, even at home in his counting-house, be ac- 
quainted with the world and study contrivance to make his profit in it. 
199 
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“And from hence,” concludes Defoe, ‘I humbly conceive, may very 
properly be deriv’d the Projects, . . . . And to this sort of men ’tis easy 
to trace the Original of Banks, Stocks, Stock-jobbing, Assurances, 
Friendly Societies, Lotteries, and the like.’ 

“The Original of the Projecting Humour” in merchandising enter- 
prises belongs to the early seventeenth century. To suggest the vari- 
ety of its manifestations, I shall cite several that appear in the course 
of the century, extending the account at times, for the sake of at least 
partial completeness, into the eighteenth. 

The great trading companies used the joint-stock or subscription 
principle. Thus the East-India Company, originally, in 1600, a regu- 
lated company, became in 1612 partially a joint-stock one, and in 1657 
completely so.2 In 1670 the Hudson’s Bay Company was given a royal 
charter as a stock company; under this charter it operated for nearly 
two hundred years, increasing its original capital of ten thousand 
pounds to a valuation and sale price of a million and five hundred 
thousand.’ 

Insurance companies likewise started as subscription ventures. In 
1638 Charles I granted a patent for a fire-insurance organization, sub- 
scriptions to which were to be voluntary. Because of the confusion of 
the kingdom, nothing came of the plan; and a similar scheme during 
the reign of Charles II was rejected by the London Council as not a fit 
private enterprise. The disaster of 1666, however, brought about fur- 
ther agitation for protection, so that in 1667 Dr. Nicholas Barbon 
opened an office for insuring houses and buildings, and in 1680 organ- 
ized with some associates a joint-stock corporation, the Fire Office, 
later known as the Phoenix Office. Other companies sprang up, some 
of them mutual, some of them joint stock.‘ In 1681 the city of London 
itself entered the insurance business, in which it remained only a year. 
Its proposals for insuring buildings “situate within the City of London 
& Liberties thereof” were printed in the newspapers, and provided 

1 Daniel Defoe, An Essay upon Projects (London, 1697), pp. 8-9. 

2 William Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce (Cambridge, 
1907), pp. 255-56. 

3 Agnes C. Laut, The Conquest of the Great Northwest (New York, 1908), I, 119, 123; 


II, 409. 

4W. F. Gephart, Principles of Insurance (New York, 1917), II, 4-10. A pamphlet, 
Londons Improvement and the Builder's Security Asserted (London, 1680), sets forth the 
advantages of ‘‘Raising such a Joint-Stock, as may Assure a Re-building of those Houses, 
which shall hereafter be Destroyed by the Casualties of Fire."’ 
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“that Books shall be prepared by the first day of Decemb., 1681, and 
lodged in the Chamber of London for receiving and entring the Sub- 
scriptions of all Persons that shall come into this Insurance.’ To the 
insuring of maritime enterprises attaches from 1688 the famous name 
of Lloyd’s, the coffee-house, located first in Tower Street and later in 
Lombard Street, where merchants met to arrange with underwriters 
for the insuring of their ships and cargoes. To this project is due 
Lloyd’s List, the oldest existing news sheet except the London Gazette. 

Life insurance, like fire insurance, began as a form of subscription. 
The earliest-known policy on a life was issued in London, at the Royal 
Exchange, in 1583, for one William Gibbons, to the amount of three 
hundred and eighty-three pounds, six shillings, eight pence, the sixteen 
underwriters receiving a premium of 8 per cent. There were a few 
more such contracts in the seventeenth century, the Society for the 
Assurance of Widows and Orphans being finally established in 1699. 
The next ten years saw several life-insurance companies set up, 
among them the projects of Charles Povey,, who dealt also in fire 
insurance.” 

Subscription to charities has usually no return beyond the gratifica- 
tion of a benevolent impulse and possibly the gaining of social credit. 
But at least one subscription in the seventeenth century combined a 
promise of financial return with charitable benefaction, as appears 
from an advertisement of ““Norwich New Stage-Coaches. Set up by a 
Joynt stock, Raised by the subscription of above Two hundred per- 
sons, for the better Accommodation of themselves and others, and for 
the relief of the poor.’ 

I pass over the numerous instances of subscriptions for entertain- 
ments, scholarships, and buildings at the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, since they lie quite outside the bounds of subscriptions 
that have in view a monetary gain to the subscriber. There were, 


1Cf. Protestant Mercury, No. 95 (December 3, 1681); Domestick Intelligence, Nos. 55, 
66 (December 1 and 5, 1681). 

2 Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th ed., 1910), art. ‘‘Insurance."’ Life-insurance com- 
panies produced offshoots, the marriage- and birth-insurance companies, which also had 
subscription habits. The British Apollo for 1710 and 1711 carried repeatedly advertise- 
ments of an ‘‘Office of Insurance on Marriage.’’ There were also advertisements of another 
such office, which included a follow-up service in the form of insurance on births; e.g., 
British Apollo, No. 117 (December 22, 1710). Similarly dual in its function was the Faith- 
ful Office of Insurance on Marriage and Baptism, which did not insist, however, on baptism, 
but only required a certificate that the child lived twenty-four hours (ibid.). 


3 Athenian Mercury, XVIII, No. 2 (July 20, 1695). 
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however, beginning late in the seventeenth and flourishing in the 
eighteenth century, subscriptions for lectures by individual scholars, 
which I notice here because the accretion of knowledge to the sub- 
scriber may fairly be considered a return on his investment, and be- 
cause this application of subscription to the vending of intellectual 
wares is akin to its use in issuing books. If anyone wishes to find in 
these subscription lectures a recrudescence of the medieval lecture 
system, with students gathered around a teacher to whom they paid 
fees, there seems no objection to his doing so. But since that system 
as a distinct practice had long been abandoned at the time to which 
we are now come, subscription lectures may easily be regarded as 
simply another manifestation of the subscribing humor. 

The earliest of these lectures that I have found was a course in 
geography, given in 1693. An advertisement of it reads: ‘“Any Person 
who hath a mind to learn Geography in a short time, may find Pro- 
posals for that purpose (made by the Author of Geography Anatomized, 
or the Compleat Geographical Grammar) if they call at any of the fol- 
lowing places, [a list of eight is given].”! Two months later, in April, 
another advertisement recommends the course to those who wish to 
understand all public news and foreign gazettes, “it being now about 
the Opening of the Campaign, and Time of Action drawing on.’ 
During the early eighteenth century subscription lectures multiplied, 
mathematics and chemistry being frequently offered by subscription. 
By 1707 the practice had spread to Scotland.® 

Those whose tastes were for entertainment rather than instruction 
could participate in subscriptions to playhouses. Eleven years after 
the Restoration had made plays once more legitimate, Betterton and 
his actors built by subscription the New Theater in Dorset Garden, 
opening it in 1671. On this theater, designed by Sir Christopher Wren, 
five thousand pounds were expended to make it the finest in London, 
so that it might win audiences from the King’s Company at Drury 
Lane. The subscribers were really shareholders, possibly apprehensive 
about their profits, as appears from lines spoken in the Prologue on the 
opening day: 

But hold! I in this business may proceed too far, 
And raise a storm against our theatre, 


1 Ibid., IX, No. 21 (February 21, 1693). 2 Ibid., X, No. 7 (April 18, 1693). 
3 Edinburgh Courant, No. 347 (November 19, 1707). 
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And then what would the wise adventurers say 

Who are in a much greater fright to-day 

Than ever poet was about his play?! 
For the building of two more theaters by subscription Betterton was 
directly or indirectly responsible. Disagreements between him and 
the patentees of the King’s and the Duke’s companies, who in 1682 
had united, led to his withdrawal in 1695, with a royal license to act in 
a theater of his own. Whereupon “many People of Quality came into 
a voluntary Subscription of twenty, and some of forty Guineas a-piece 
for the erecting a Theatre within the Walls of the Tennis-Court, in 
Lincolns-Inn-Fields.”? On the opening night Betterton in the Pro- 
logue figured the actors as husbandmen, and thus thanked the sub- 


seribers: 

Well may they hope, when you so kindly aid, 

Well plant a Soil, which you so rich have made. 

As Nature gave the World to Man’s first Age 

So from your Bounty we receive this Stage. 
At this, the second of his subscription-built theaters, Betterton con- 
tinued until 1705, when Vanbrugh built him the Hay-Market, raising 
a subscription of one hundred pounds each from thirty persons of 
quality, who became thereby entitled to free admission for life.* 

The prevalence of subscription as a communal sharing in enter- 
prises, whether for the profit of individuals or the general advantage 
of a group, is only partly represented by the foregoing instances. One 
further testimonial to its popularity is the existence of a vocabulary, 
small but distinguishable, of terms particularly expressive of subscrip- 
tion activities. For a venture as a whole, Defoe’s word “project”’ was 
gradually supplanted by “‘undertaking,” from which in turn “under- 
taker’’ gained currency as the designation for the person or persons in 
charge of a scheme. “Adventurers” or “subscribers’”’ were those who 
gave in their money to an undertaking. And they did so usually as a 
result of ‘‘proposals,”’ prospectuses setting forth the project and the 
conditions of entering into its benefits. “Subscription” itself covered 
the fact and the business details of enterprises promoted by under- 
takers who offered returns on money paid in by individuals not them- 
selves actively engaged in the projects. 

1 William Archer, ‘‘Thomas Betterton,’’ Eminent Actors (London, 1890), pp. 111-14. 


2 Colley Cibber, An Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber (London, 1740), p. 113. 
3 Ibid., p. 182. Cf. Review of English Studies, VII (1931), 56-61. 
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The publication of books by subscription shared this special vocabu- 
lary. The word “subscription’”’ itself when referring to publication sig- 
nifies an agreement between an author or a bookseller on the one hand 
and a number of individuals on the other; the author or the bookseller 
agrees to produce a book of specified content, size, and quality, whose 
publication is financed by the individuals, or subscribers, each of 
whom receives in return a copy or copies of the book. Such is the sub- 
stance of the subscription method as it was practiced in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. In the earliest subscriptions uni- 
formity of payment did not obtain; there was the same unevenness 
that there was in the rewards from individual patrons. Those who 
engaged to share in the publication of a book, whether by making 
payment for a specified number of copies or by contributing lump 
sums, were variously known as adventurers, encouragers, benefactors, 
or subscribers. “‘Adventurers’’ is plainly a transfer from the domain of 
joint-stock enterprises, as also from lotteries. It did not long continue, 
being succeeded by “‘encouragers” and ‘“‘subscribers,’”’ occasionally by 
“benefactors,”’ which latter word is likely to imply outright contribu- 
tion of more than the donor was to receive the worth of in books. 
Those who were responsible for the getting of the book through the 
press and to the subscribers were designated ‘‘undertakers,” a term 
which was not, however, absolutely confined in publication parlance 
to promoters of subscription books.'! Yet another of the words in the 
subscription vocabulary is ‘‘proposals,’’ which almost explains itself 
as a statement of the contract between undertaker and subscribers. 
The proposal often took the form of a small pamphlet, issued by the 
undertaker in announcement of the intended book, describing it and 
the terms of purchase. The pamphlet might accomplish the physical 
description by being itself ‘‘on the same paper and letter’ as the pro- 
posed book; or there might be included a “‘specimen page”’ or pages.’ 

1 My use, throughout this discussion, of ‘‘bookseller’’ and ‘‘publisher’’ interchangeably , 
is, of course, in contravention of seventeenth-century practice. ‘‘Publisher’’ usually signi- 
fied an author or editor. As late as 1688 it was defined as ‘‘one that causeth a Booke to 
be printed after the death of the author’’ (NED). ‘‘Publisher,’’ meaning in general a per- 
son who is responsible for the physical production and the sale of books, did not come in 
until the eighteenth century. ‘‘Bookseller’’ is the earlier term for one who, as we now say, 


publishes books or sells them, or does both. 


2 Proposals, like books, were advertised in newspapers and in the Term Catalogues, 
frequently with a full statement of the subscription terms. Sometimes what is apparently 
an exact reprint of an entire proposal occurs in a newspaper, as do several of Dunton's 
in hisown Athenian Mercury (e.g., Supplement to Vol. III [1691]; Vol. IV, No. 11 [Novem- 
ber 3, 1691]; Vol. XII, No. 3 [October 31, 1693)). 
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Such is the background of business practice in general and of the 
commonplaces of subscription publication in particular, against which 
appear the scattered predecessors of what by 1669 began to be a 


goodly company of subscription books. 

It is now generally acknowledged that Minsheu’s Ductor in linguas 
(1617) is the earliest subscription volume, certainly the first known 
to contain a printed list of subscribers. But the record of its successors 
is so obscure that a usual assertion of literary historians, who might 
have been expected to know better, has been that Tonson’s edition of 
Paradise Lost in 1688 was the second or third book issued by subscrip- 
tion. And Dr. Samuel Johnson, himself a practitioner of the device, 
thus tersely implies that he ignored even that important volume: “To 
print by subscription was, for some time, a practice peculiar to the 
English. The first considerable work for which this expedient was em- 
ployed is said to have been Dryden’s Virgil; and it had been tried 
again with great success when the Tatlers were collected into vol- 
umes.””! 

My investigations have brought to light many books, some of them 
no less considerable than the Paradise Lost and the Virgil, published 
by subscription even prior to 1688. A mere count affords abundant 
refutation of Dr. Johnson. During the years 1617-88, inclusive, I have 
found fifty-four instances of subscription publication. During the 
period 1689-97, inclusive, to press Johnson a little farther and to fol- 
low up the rapid growth of the fashion, I have found at least thirty- 
three instances. 

Before entering upon an account of the first subscription publica- 
tions, I shall notice certain books that have been or that might be 
made candidates for admission to this special category, but that seem 
upon close examination not actually to belong therein. Determining 
the first subscription book depends largely on the elasticity allowed 
to the term “subscription.” If we let it signify very broadly any guar- 
anty of support to a man engaged in printing a book, we shall have to 
go back for the origin of subscription to the beginning of printing in 
England. Thus Caxton, who set up his press at Westminster about 
1476, had some such guaranty before embarking on at least one of his 
ventures. In the Prologue to his Golden Legende (1483) he says that 


1‘*Pope,"’ The Lives of the Most Eminent English Poets (London, 1781), IV, 35. 
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he was encouraged to continue with his translation of the Legende at 
the request of the Earl of Arundel: 

[He] desyred me to procede & contynue the said werke & promysed me to 
take a resonable quantyte of them when they were achyeued & accomplisshed 
and sente to me a worshypful gentylman a seruante of his named John 
Stanney whych solycyted me in my Lordes name that I shold in no wyse leue 
it but accomplisshe it promysyng that my sayd lord shold duryng my lyf yeue 
& graunte to me a yerely fee that is to wete a bucke in sommer & a doo in 
wynter with whiche fee I holde me wel contente.! 

Here is certainly a guaranty in advance of a printing. But if we 
insist that subscription must involve the sharing of a number of per- 
sons in an undertaking—and such is the usual connotation of the 
term—then Caxton had no subscription, but only a patron who prom- 
ised him a bounty for printing the Legende. 

Nearly seventy years later, in 1552, came John Foxe’s Tables of 
Grammar, which has been held to initiate subscription.? An examina- 
tion of the few discoverable circumstances connected with its publica- 
tion, however, casts doubt on the claim. Anthony 4 Wood does re- 
count that “in the reign of Ed. 6 Joh. Fox of Magd. Coll. did set forth 
Tables of Grammar, subscribed in print by eight lords of the privy 
council.’’? This Grammar, however, was a textbook, an abridgment of 
the Latin grammar that in 1543 Henry VIII had caused to be com- 
piled from the then-existing ones; and the subscribing doubtless 
amounts only to an official sanction. It does not seem likely that lords 
of the Privy Council would have undertaken to finance a textbook 

A third book bears what at first glance looks like evidence of sub- 
scription publication, which a closer inspection rejects. On the final 
page of each of the two volumes of the second edition of Holinshed’s 
Chronicles (1586-87) is the certification: ‘Finished in Ianuarie 1587, 
and the 29 of the Queenes Maiesties reigne, with the full continuation 
of the former yeares, at the expenses of John Harison, George Bishop, 
Rafe Newberie, Henrie Denham, Thomas Woodcocke.” These five 
men were not properly subscribers at all. For they were all in the book 


trade, as printers and booksellers.‘ These ‘‘payers for the book,” as 


1W. J. B. Crotch, The Prologues and Epilogues of William Cazton, ‘‘Early English 
Text Society,’ No. 176 (1928), p. 70. 

p Phoebe Sheavyn, The Literary Profession in the Elizabethan Age (Manchester, 1909), 
p. 85. 

3 Athenae Oxonienses (London, 1813), I, 320-21. 

* Dictionary of National Biography, and R. B. McKerrow, Dictionary of Booksellers 
and Printers . . . . (London, 1910). 
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Thynne, who revised the Historie of Scotland in Volume II, called 
them,! were publishers rather than subscribers. It was as men of busi- 
ness expecting to enjoy a profit from their investment that they met 
the “expenses” of the Holinshed. 

The credit of being the first to publish by subscription might have 
belonged, apparently, to George Wither, had he not departed from his 
original plan for issuing his Fidelia, privately printed in 1615. At this 
time Wither was but lately released from the Marshalsea, where he 
had been imprisoned for a year or so for writing Abuses Stript and 
Whipt. His estate wanted mending; study and royal bounty alike were 
doubtful sources of income; mercantile projects he rejected for the 
publication of Fidelia, in the Preface of which he wrote: 

Having many well-willers that, outwardly professing me more than an 
ordinary love, seemed desirous of occasion to show it, I was advised by divers 
of my best friends to imprint this Elegy, and to put it out for an adventure 
amongst my acquaintance upon a certain consideration; yet I thought it fit, 
before I presumed too much upon them, to make trial how they stood affected 
to such a project. And indeed no sooner had I discovered my intent but I 
found every man in whom I had any confidence so voluntarily ready to accept 
it that I have now set it on foot, and hope thereby to make myself able to 
compass that which shall make both me and them gainers by the bargain.? 

Wither’s further comments on his taking of subscriptions reflect an 
attitude toward making capital of literature and toward the patrons 
by means of whom literature had so far chiefly thriven, that constitutes 
an early philosophy of subscription publication. For his avowed de- 
sign of making money by his book, an intent ignoble in the eyes of 
gentlemen for more than a century to come, Wither thus justified 
himself: 


Example of such undertaking we daily see in gentlemen, both of good birth 
and reasonable fortunes; only this difference there is, they put out their 
money, and I, not only that which some will much more esteem, but what 
without me no money can purchase. They seek their own commodity, and I, 
with my particular profit, to be able to do my friends and country good.’ 


Wither, in short, condones moneymaking from books as no more un- 

becoming a gentleman who writes than moneymaking from any other 
1 Francis Thynne, Animadversions, ‘‘Chaucer Society” (2d ser.; London, 1875), XIII, 

lxvi. 

2 The Foetry of George Wither, ed. F. Sidgwick (London, 1902), I, 86. 

3 Ibid., p. 88. 
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commercial enterprise. In the guise of subscriptions, moreover, it has 
the advantage of not forcing the writer into distasteful subservience 
to a patron: 

By this means also I shall be sure to be beholding to none but those that 
love virtue or me, and preserve the unequalled happiness of a free spirit. 
Whereas else, being forced to accept of some particular bounties, it may be, 
blinded by seeming courtesies, I might fall into the common baseness incident 
to flatterers, and so at length become like those great clergymen of our times, 
who dare not upbraid all sins for fear they should seem so saucy as to repre- 
hend their patrons. 

.... Nor shall I ever have need to [fall into this baseness], if my friends 
continue but so much love as they have now begun to make show of. For 
some of my acquaintance, out of their own worth only, others, merely moved 
by their good-will towards me, have freely proffered more than ever I could 
of myself have requested; yea, many in a sort strangers (partly in considera- 
tion of the good they seemed to have received from my former pains, and 
partly in hope to make me able to perform some greater matter) have both by 
their promises and persuasions so encouraged me, as I have resolved to make 
trial of the world’s fair shows of new-professed friendship.’ 

Here is a veritable declaration of independence of patrons, its spirit 
of a piece with the temper that had produced Abuses Stript and Whipt, 
and was later to produce such animadversions as The Schollers Purga- 
tory. It is significant of what subscription was ultimately to accom- 
plish for literature that even in incipiency the method is acclaimed as 
a means of securing freedom from pleasing a patron, no less than as a 
means of compensating an author. 

Had Wither adhered to his plan of subscription publication, he 
might be accounted the first man of letters to use the method. But 
after he was already well launched on the enterprise, he grew faint- 
hearted and returned the money he had collected, distributing the 
books free and bestowing on a stationer, George Norton, the right to 
print additional copies and profit by them. Norton tells the story in 
a letter to the reader, in the editions of 1617 and 1619: 

This Epistle intituled Fidelia was long since imprinted to the use of the 
Author, who by the entreaty of some of his acquaintance was content to 
bestow it on such as had voluntarily requested it in way of an adventure. But 
having dispersed many, and remembering how far it would be from his dis- 
position to lay claim to proffered gratuities, he wholly repented himself of 
what indeed he never well approved of, and how justly soever he might have 


1 Jbid., pp. 88-89. 
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challenged, more than many would have lost; yet instead of being beholding, 
is resolved rather to make those that receive any of his books a little beholding 
to him, in freely forgiving them their unurged promises.! 

After the Fidelia episode Wither once more essayed to traffic with 
his writing, and engaged in something like a joint-stock venture for 
the publication of his Hymns and Songs of the Church (1623). He was 
hindered, however, by the tyranny of the Stationers’ Company, which 
interfered with the exercise of his royal patent to print the Hymns and 
to have a copy bound up with every ‘“‘psalm-book in metre.”” Wither 
gives an account of the venture in The Schollers Purgatory, wherein he 
sets forth that the three hundred pounds for which he has engaged his 
credit are in danger of being lost, “‘to the ouerthrow of my new hopes; 
and (which is my greater griefe) to the hinderance of those my friends, 
who haue aduentered their goods in my sinking vessell.’”? 

That this was essentially a subscription enterprise there is no evi- 
dence now available to me to show. Instead of involving the support 
of a number of persons who were to receive books in return for their 
payments, the scheme appears rather to have been a commercial in- 
vestment pure and simple, with anticipation of money return for the 


investors.* 


At the same time that George Wither was expounding the advan- 
tages of subscription, and declining to use them after he had secured 
them, John Minsheu was endeavoring to employ them to rescue him- 
self from almost or quite total publishing loss. Minsheu was a poor 
London lexicographer, whose Spanish Dictionary and Spanish Gram- 
mar, both of which came out in 1599, were not books of a sort to be 
popular or to attract a patron. His chief dependence was on scholarly 
interest in his works, to secure which, as well as to carry on some of his 
studies, he spent time, first at Cambridge and then at Oxford. Having 
finally exhausted his resources in preparing for publication his great 
Ductor in linguas, ‘the Guide into Tongues (1617), in eleven languages,’ 


1 Ibid., p. 91. 

2 George Wither, The Schollers Purgatory, in Miscellaneous Works of George Wither 
(Spenser Society, 1872), XII, 14. 

’ Another book that has been suggested as a subscription publication, Daniel’s History 
of England (1613), was probably only privately printed by the author. Sheavyn (Literary 
Profession in the Elizabethan Age, p. 85) interprets an expression in the errata at the end 
of Part I, wherein Daniel hopes to have ‘‘more helpes of his] friends,’’ as meaning helps 
to publish. But the context shows that Daniel is asking, not for help in financing his 
history, but for additional materials. 
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and being denied the aid of the Stationers’ Company in selling it, he 
had to cast about for another way of reimbursement. As a result, he 
disposed of the Ductor in a way that has made him generally known 
as the first man to publish a book by subscription. And despite the 
fact that objections to giving him this distinction have been raised, 
his right is fairly clear. 

The claim that Minsheu was the first to employ a genuine subscrip- 
tion method has been challenged, not on the ground that he had any 
predecessor, but on the ground that his was not a true subscription. 
Edmund Malone was dubious about the propriety of calling Minsheu’s 
method a subscription, because it “does not appear that the noblemen 
and others whose names are given, (among whom we find Shakes- 
peare’s patron, the Earl of Southampton), countenanced the under- 
taking previous to the publication of the work; and therefore they 
cannot be considered as Subscribers, in the same sense in which we 
now use the word.’ Nichols, albeit grudgingly, admits the Ductor to 
be perhaps the earliest subscription book, ‘‘though not strictly within 
the modern idea of Subscription; but yet in effect the same thing: 
Minsheu printed the names of all the persons who took a copy of his 
work, and continually added to it as purchasers came in.’ 

Doubts such as those of Malone and Nichols disappear upon ex- 
amination of the second of the two epistles to the reader which 
Minsheu prefixed to the Ductor. There he relates that because of the 
debts for which the sales would have to pay, the Stationers’ Com- 
pany refused to purchase from him his copy and his laboriously se- 
cured royal license. Forced then, as he puts it, to project how he 
might get his book printed, he went successively to the Societies of 
Gray’s and of Lincoln’s Inn, “by whose goodnesse and Contributions 
it was first set on Printing”; to ‘‘diuers Honorable and Right Worship- 
full Personages, Bishops and others’’; and to the Society of the Inner 
Temple. Successful in soliciting all these, he then undertook to bor- 

1 Edmund Malone, The Critical and Miscellaneous Prose Works of John Dryden (Lon- 
don, 1800), I, 234 n. Malone implies that the Paradise Lost of 1688 was the first subscrip- 


tion book. 


2 John Nichols, Literary Anecdotes (London, 1812), IV, 8n. The writer in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, LVII (1787), 16, who thought it does not ‘‘clearly appear that this work 
was published by subscription, or at most that regular mode of it that has since been 
established,’ was possibly Nichols, who preferred to regard the Polyglot Bible (1657) as 
the first subscription book. 
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row money, and obtained both loans and gifts from Sir John Law- 
rence, Sir Henry Spelman, Henry Briggs (professor of geometry at 
Gresham College), Paul Peart, Richard Booth (“a worthy Citizen’’), 
and Dr. Aileworth of Great Milton. These six men he brackets on 
his list of subscribers as ‘‘vndertaker[s] for great summes.”’ 
Minsheu’s securing subscriptions to enable him to print is in ac- 
cord with later practice, even though his benefactors did not contrib- 
ute equally. Further, he gave books in return, as is evident from his 
calling his list of benefactors ‘‘a Catalogue and true Note of the 
Names of such Persons which. . . . haue receiued the Etymologicall 
Dictionarie . . . . from [his] hands,’’ and from his further mention of 
“assistance of the like Receiuers of the said Bookes from his hands.” 
Nor can the fact that Minsheu did not print a permanent list once 
for all be counted against the genuineness of his method. In just 
which of three editions (1617, 1625, 1627) the list first appeared, and 
just what constitutes the final list, is to be sure, matter for conjecture, 
not to be settled perhaps short of an examination of every extant copy 
of the Ductor and of lists of its subscribers, if then. But some points 
are fairly clear. It is only reasonable to suppose that upon its first 
appearance the Ductor would carry the names of those to whom its 
author was indebted. Minsheu’s own comment upon his list, which is 
found, along with the list, in some copies of the book, would imply as 
much, and forms the best introduction to the problem. He remains 
hopeful, he says, of all men’s worthy natures and generous interpreta- 
tions, ‘‘as to these already much in duty bound, If they may be pleased 
upon the sight & reading of so many Names of Noblenesse & worth, to 
follow their example in their favour to good letters, to helpe to take off 
the rest of his Bookes. In doing whereof, their Names are likewise to 
be inserted into this Catalogue with the former, & the Author to re- 
main in like maner equally to them as to the rest for euer obliged & 
bound to do them honor & seruice.’”’ These statements are almost 
certainly those of a man presenting his book and his benefactors for 
the first time. They explain, too, the occurrence of variant lists. 
Concerning these lists, and the information they afford about 
Minsheu’s subscription methods, there are a few facts available, to 
which a subsequent study of all existing lists may add. Not every 
Ductor contains a list. Of the three copies at the University of Texas, 
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two dated 1617 and the other 1627, one of those for 1617 is alone in 
having a list. The other 1617 volume shows marks of such use that 
the list leaf may well be lost. ° 

From this list in the Texas copy we can form a notion of what 
Minsheu’s procedure may have been. The comments of Minsheu 
which I have been quoting from, and the names they preface, three 
hundred and ninety-five by my count, are printed on a single leaf, 
placed immediately after the title-page. This leaf is on decidedly 
heavier paper than the remainder of the book. At the lower right-hand 
corner are the words “‘Verte Folium,” and on the reverse at the upper 
right-hand corner “‘Retro verte Folium.” On the obverse, again, on 
the lower margin is the legend, ““At Mr. Brownes a Bookebinder in 
little Britaine without Aldersgate.” There is no date anywhere. That 
the printing of this particular list was done after that of the book and 
the 1617 title-page must be inferred from the circumstance that 
Bacon has on the list his titles of Lord Chancellor and Baron Verulam, 
which he did not secure until 1618, the latter of them not until July 12. 

The heavy paper of the list leaf, the directions to turn and to turn 
back the leaf, and the bookshop direction—these features point to a 
printing of the leaf independently of the book and to circulation of it 
as an advertisement and an inducement to additional subscribers. The 
apparent intent was to provide a sheet stout enough to endure much 
handling in a bookseller’s shop or on a billpost, and explicit enough 
in its account of the book, its indication of distinguished approval al- 
ready given, its directions to see both sides of the sheet, and its point- 
ing to the place of sale,! to bring in other subscribers. 

A few other facts about Minsheu’s lists call for brief indication. 
For 1617 Pollard and Redgrave? enter a folio “list of Subscribers,” 
which is at the University of Cambridge. The editors indicate that 
this separate item may properly be a part of the Ductor itself entered 
above. It is quite possibly one of the sheets that I conjecture to have 
been printed as advertising. How many lists Minsheu may have 
printed I do not know. A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1786 asserted that “‘in the second edition of Minsheu, 1625, the list of 

1 The title-page states that the Ductor is ‘‘to be sold at Iohn Brownes shop a Booke- 
Seller in little Brittaine in London.” 


2A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, A Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, 1475-1640 (London, 1926), item 17944*. 
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his subscribers is omitted.’’! Nor does the 1627 copy I have examined 
have a list. But some copies of 1625 and of 1627 may contain one. 
Finally, a writer in Notes and Queries? quotes Oldys: ‘“Mr. Ames has 
the paper of proposal Minsheu published with all the subscribers’ 
names about the year 1629.’ 

Such in all probability was the way in which Minsheu became the 
first man we can now find to have followed the complete subscription 
process of getting payments from individuals and giving books in 
return. And his Ductor in linguas remains the first book known to con- 
tain, at least in some copies, a list of subscribers, the first to bear the 
outward sign of what within sixty years was to become a flourishing 
practice. Of the names on the list, and of their significance in the 
movement away from patronage that Wither and others were ini- 
tiating, there is more to say presently. 

Instead of seeking a patron, Minsheu obtained at the outset author- 
itative testimonials from various persons or institutions. These testi- 
monials he prefixed to the volume, and of them he doubtless made use 
in soliciting subscriptions. The first he prints is headed “The true 
Copy of the hands, with the Seale of the Vniversitie of Oxford, in con- 
firmation and approbation of this Worke.” After summarizing Min- 
sheu’s lexical achievements, and relating how he has been four months 
in Oxford for the perfecting of his dictionary, ‘‘that it now might goe 
the more correct to the Presse,’”’ the commenders relate that they give 


Minsheu 


to shew to whom shall be desirous of the same, .... this our Testimoniall 
of Him, as the worth of the worke deserues; That it is in our Opinions, a rare 
and excellent Worke in this kinde, pleasant and profitable, and now correct in 
all these Tongues, and very worthy to be Printed and Published throughout 
Christendome, for the Benefit and helpe of Learning in all these Tongues, for 
the Credit of our Nation, and the Speciall aduancement of our English Tongue 
amongst other Nations. And that it were great pitty, that he (after his 
excessiue charges; labour, and so long time spent thereupon) should be any 
way prejudiced, and not fauoured & furthered by men of Worth, as He, for 
his great Industrie, paines, and expences, for the aduancement of Learning in 


the Tongues, most worthily deserves. 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, LVI (1786), 1073. 

2 June 1, 1861, p. 422. 

8’ Malone says that the list in his copy contains four hundred and twenty names, but 
he gives no date (The Critical .... Works of John Dryden, I, 234 n.). 
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The statement, dated November 22, 1610, is signed by the chancellor 
and the vice-chancellor of Oxford; the rector of Lincoln College; the 
principal of Jesus; the warden of New College; and the presidents of 
Trinity, St. John’s, and Corpus Christi. 

Besides this testimonial Minsheu prints one dated December 8, 
1610, from ‘‘certayne learned men,” eight in all, at least five of whom 
were scholars of great repute. They were William Camden, the anti- 
quary, Clarenceux king-at-arms; William Bedwell, ‘‘one of the trans- 
lators of the Bible for the Hebrew and Arabick Tongues’’; Andrew 
Downes, regius professor of Greek at Cambridge; Thomas Fryer, doc- 
tor of medicine; John Layfeild, ‘‘one of the translators of the Bible for 
the Hebrew Tongue’”’; Edward Topsell, ‘“‘London Ecclesiolae Pastor,” 
compiler of two elaborate manuals of zodlogy; Aron Cappel, “Pastor 
Ecclesiae Londino Gallicae”’ ; and Symeon Rutingius, ‘‘Ecclesiae Lon- 
dino Belgicae Pastor.” 

Shortly after possessing himself of these credentials, Minsheu ob- 
tained, on February 20, 1611, a license for the printing of the Guide 
for twenty-one years.! 

Still the book did not come out. The men who had recommended 
it were perhaps none of them so wealthy as to be able to act in the 
conventional way as patrons. Perhaps for such a book no patron of 
the usual kind could be found. Nor was the volume likely to have 
such a popular appeal that a bookseller would readily venture to 
publish it. Minsheu specifically says, furthermore, that he encoun- 
tered opposition from the Stationers’ Company, which utterly refused 
to buy the copyright and assume the indebtedness. For some part, 
then, of the time between 1611 and 1617 the book “lay dead at the 
Presse for want of mony.” At last, however, help appeared in the 
form of a multiple patron, the “worthy Persons’ whose names are set 
down as subscribers. Among these are some who had publicly recom- 
mended the Dictionary seven years before.” 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1611-1618, p. 10. 

2 The writer in the Gentleman's Magazine, already quoted (see pp. 212-13), is entirely 
in error when he says that ‘‘not one of the names used in this recommendation, nor any 
other, as belonging to the university of Oxon, appears in the catalogue of names which the 
author has given as ‘encouragers of this work.’’’ That ‘‘the sister university furnishes 
not fewer than thirty-three names,”’ is true; but how the would-be detractor of Oxford 
overlooked the group of some fifty names headed ‘‘Oxford"’ is inexplicable, unless the list 
he saw differed from the one I have before me, as it well may have done. A little pains, too, 
in studying the entire list with the aid of a biographical dictionary would have shown him 
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The very names, in fact, of the nearly four hundred subscribers 
show the combination which subscription early effected between the 
old patronage and the new. They belong, many of them, to the no- 
bility and gentry who would ordinarily be sought as patrons. The list 
begins with the King, the Queen, and the Prince; continues with 
Lord Bishops, and takes in Francis Bacon, earls, dukes, lords, and 
people variously connected with the court. There are, besides, bench- 
ers of the inns of court, clergymen of no high preferments, students 
and fellows of the university colleges, and merchants, one of whom 
describes himself as “citizen and grocer of London.” Subscription at 
its very outset was a heterogeneous as well as a divided patronage. 

Subscription publication, in fact, marks the beginning of the con- 
cern of the community at large in books. Some of those on Minsheu’s 
list do represent the usual patron class, alongside of those who would 
ordinarily have bought the Dictionary. But others belonged certainly 
not to the first group, and improbably to the second, and may well 
have been persuaded to take a copy because of the publicity offered 
if they did, publicity in excellent company. It might have been with 
an accession of interest in books, perhaps of pride, that a ‘‘citizen and 
grocer” put down his name for a copy of a dictionary in eleven 
languages. One is even moved to surmise that the pride sometimes 
exceeded the interest: a grocer might conceivably have desired to 
improve and to testify to his social standing rather than to increase 
his library. 

The inclusion of these names of many patron-subscribers in one list 
could easily have given rise to jealousies over relative position within 
the various ranks. The safe democracy of an alphabetical order was 
long in becoming a practice; and often even it went no farther than a 
grouping by initial letter, in which the nobility took precedence. 
Minsheu, having not one patron to flatter but many subscribers to 
placate, concludes his Preface to his list in these words: 


If in setting downe these Names there hath not been observed the respect 
due to the ranks and qualities of Persons, Hee intreats the Reader to under- 
John King, the vice-chancellor, appointed in 1617 Bishop of London and subscribing as 
such; Richard Kilby, rector of Lincoln, and R. Kettell, president of Trinity, still at their 
posts and subscribing; John Buckeridge, president of St. John’s, now Bishop of Rochester 
and so subscribing. John Spencer was dead; the three other recommenders from Oxford 
I have not as yet traced. Of five of the ‘‘learned men,’’ not Oxonians, found living in 1617, 
three are on the list—-Camden, Topsell, and Cappel. 
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stand that he hath not done [it] out of the neglect of the regard he owes to 
them, but onely to follow the order he used in the delivery of the Bookes to 
them, which was not according to their Degrees, but promiscuously as they 


tooke them. 


This assertion of Minsheu’s would lead us to conclude that those 
who head the list, the royal family and the lords of the church, were 
approached first to give the luster of great patrons, and to lure lesser 
folk to join the ranks of the subscribers. Some, at least, of these 
distinguished names may be those of the persons he forbore to specify 
in his Epistle, lest acknowledging thus their aid should incur suspi- 
cion of flattery. 

In certain ways, it is now manifest, Minsheu’s publication of his 
Ductor in linguas embraced elements of the patronage as well as of the 
subscription system. He had the names of royalty and nobility to 
grace his undertaking. He obtained approbation of his book from men 
qualified to appraise it. And there was no uniformity of contribution. 
On the other hand, instead of one patron, he had a considerable 
number of supporters, many of them of social and financial standing 
inferior to that of others on the list. There was moreover, inequality 


of payment, in contrast to the later uniformity. It is clear, neverthe- 
less, that his undertaking involves the solicitation of promises to take 
books and the joining-together of enough contributors to reimburse 
the author in part at least. Minsheu, in short, found out a way to ex- 
tend the audience of a writer so as to take in readers he might not 
reach so long as books remained largely the concern of courtly or of 
scholarly groups. 


What is chronologically the next event in the history of subscription 
publication has the effect of an interlude between acts of a serious 
drama. Minsheu’s venture was decidedly serious for him; equally so 
for their authors were the two ventures next but one after his. But 
John Taylor, the water poet, perhaps derived almost as much fun 
out of his method of securing subscriptions and out of his habit of 
berating his delinquent debtors as his objurgations have afforded his 


readers. 
Taylor’s method was to take wagering journeys, before each of 
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which he issued prospectuses, setting forth the conditions of the trip. 
In A Kicksey-Winsey he says: 

I made my iourney for no other ends, 
But to get money and to try my friends.! 
And in the prefixed “To the Reader” he asserts: 
These toylesome passages I undertooke, 
And gaue out Coyne, and many a hundred Booke, 
Which these base Mungrels tooke, and promist me 
To giue me five for one, some foure, some three. 
The money Taylor thus secured might more properly be regarded as 
wager payments than as subscriptions—in short, as an application of 
the principle of gambling to book production. But the taking of 
promises in advance of a book’s coming out, in advance even of its 
composition, while it was not Minsheu’s order of events, was exactly 
the typical procedure of many undertakers. 

Taylor is closely contemporary with Minsheu. He may have pub- 
lished by wager subscriptions the first of his travel booklets, the Three 
weekes, three daies, and three houres observation and travel from London 
to Hamburgh (1617). It was not until the following year, however, 
that he published The pennyles pilgrimage, or the moneylesse perambu- 
lation of John Taylor from London to Edenborough, which gave rise to 
those difficulties with the subscribers that clearly reveal its subscrip- 
tion character. 

Taylor secured many subscribers—sixteen hundred and seventy- 
five he claims, but seven hundred and fifty of them proved “sharking 
Iauils.”? These subscribers having failed to pay up, Taylor in 1619 
dunned them with the ludicrous A kic[k]sy-winsey, or a lerry come- 
twang: wherein John Taylor hath satyrically suited 800 of his bad 
debtors. In 1624 he was still castigating his “‘slip’prie debtors” in the 
second edition of A Kicksey-Winsey, now further entitled The Scourge 
of Baseness, in whose heading as it appears in the 1630 folio he numbers 
as bad debtors seven hundred and fifty ‘“‘that will not pay him for his 
returne of his Iourney from Scotland.”’ 

In his diatribe on the last of the seven classes into which he divides 
those who have not paid, the class consisting of ‘those rorers that can 


1 Quotations are from the text of the collected folio edition of 1630. 
2 Jauil, same as javel: ‘‘A low or worthless fellow; a rascal’’ (NED). 
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pay and will not,” “‘who are as farre from honesty, as a Turke is from 
true Religion,’ Taylor reveals his subscription methods, which some- 
what resemble those of Minsheu. There was, in the first place, no uni- 
form payment, nor one proportioned to the value of the book. 

They tooke a book worth 12. pence, & were bound 

To giue a Crowne, an Angell, or a pound. 

A Noble, piece, or half piece, what they list, 

They past their words, or freely set their fist. 
Nor, in the second place, does the edition appear to have been limited 
to those who agreed to pay; the intention was rather to make the sub- 
scribers float a book not regularly offered for sale. For Taylor goes on 
to relate that he gave forty-five hundred books “to many an honest 
man and many a knave.” In view of this lavishness, it is no wonder 
that at the end of from one to six years seeking the “confused rout” of 
his subscribers, Taylor thinks he is probably in arrears for printing 
and distributing The Pennyles Pilgrimage. 


From John Taylor’s fantastic pamphlets to Brian Walton’s Polyglot 
Bible is a considerable leap in type of book and in date. Walton’s work 
continues for subscription the scholarly tradition started by Minsheu, 
and continues it on a scale vastly more magnificent. 

The Biblia polyglotta, in six tremendous volumes, took Walton and 
thirty-one other scholars four years to prepare, and contains the 
scriptural text in Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, Samaritan, Arabic, Ethi- 
opic, Persic, Greek, and vulgar Latin. Published in 1657, it was pre- 
sented to the King after the Restoration, and was the means of gaining 
for its author a royal chaplaincy and the see of Chester.’ 

Plans for publication were under way about two years before the 
book was completed, and were promoted chiefly by Walton’s friends. 
Evelyn records in his Memoirs that in London there was proposed to 
him, November 22, 1652, “the promoting that greate work (since 
accomplished by Dr. Walton, Bishop of Chester,) Biblia Polyglotta, by 
Mr. Pierson, that most learned divine.”? By the end of the year sub- 
scriptions to the value of nearly four thousand pounds had been ob- 


1 Anthony & Wood, Fasti Ozonienses (London, 1820), II, 82-83. 
2? John Evelyn, Diary and Correspondence, ed. William Bray (London, 1859), I, 296. 
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tained; and shortly afterward they were more than doubled.' Dr. 
John Worthington, master of Jesus College, Cambridge, during the 
Protectorate, remarks that Walton “had many active friends; he had 
also some benefactors that contributed to that great work.’’ On April 
6, 1653, he records “I promised to raise 50 lib upon the proposition for 
printing the Bible in the Orientall languages. I payd two parts all 
along, wch was double to what was payd, by any of the five subscribers 
that joyned with me.’ Another of Dr. Walton’s friends, evidence of 
whose enthusiastic support of the Bible is preserved in one of his 
letters,? was Abraham Wheelock, who also had a share in the prepara- 
tion of the book, and was the first professor of the Arabic and Saxon 
tongues in the University of Cambridge. He urged that every college 
library in the university should have a copy, as well as the public 
library. He even entertained the quaint notion that the fellows of 
Sidney College would rather be frugal of their public entertainments 
than that “they and posteritie should not have this valuable treasure”’ 
in their library. Tutors and others were to put their noblemen and 
fellow-commoners in mind to subscribe. 

Besides the personal efforts of his friends, Walton, like Minsheu, 
had the aid of testimonials from distinguished persons, whose names 
would be a guaranty of the excellence of his book. His prospectus in- 
cluded ‘“‘The Approbation of several eminent and learned men,’ signed 
by Archbishop Ussher and John Selden, both of whom shared in the 
labor of the Bible. Along with the prospectus and the proposals was 
sent out a letter setting forth the need for the elaborate Polyglot, and 
signed by Walton himself, as also by Ussher again and by four other 
co-workers on the book. The letter represents that “wherein, as di- 
verse persons of worth have already subscribed and promised con- 
siderable sums, amounting to above half the charge; so it is hoped that 
others, .. . . will be ready, both by their own examples, according to 
their abilities, and by stirring up such well-affected persons as they are 
acquainted with, to further a work so much tending to the glory of 

1 Henry J. Todd, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Right Reverend Brian Walton, 
D.D. (London, 1821), I, 31. 

2 John Worthington, Diary, ‘‘Chetham Society Publications,’’ XXXVI (1850), 50; 
XIII (1847), 21. 
3 Todd, p. 55. 
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God, the public good of religion and learning, and the honour of our 
nation.’”! 

For the handling of the money subscribed to the noble venture, 
Walton appointed a treasurer, Sir William Humble, who was to give 
receipts, render an account every six months to four persons appointed 
by those who subscribed, and pay money out only by the warrant of 
certain responsible persons. Anyone who collected or gave ten pounds 
was to have a copy of the Bible; fifty pounds secured six copies. Two 
years were allowed for completing payments.’ 

Subscription here continues to mean not necessarily equal contribu- 
tions by each subscriber; nor does it mean inevitably that everyone 
who contributes or subscribes does so because of a desire for a copy of 
the book. The conception of patronage is still evident in the “‘contri- 
bution of monies from many noble persons and gentlemen of quality.” 
Yet the incursion also of the purely commercial into subscription is 
manifest in the appointment of a treasurer and in all the arrangements 
made to safeguard the subscribers. It is, incidentally, in Wheelock’s 
letter that I find for the first time the word “undertaker” used to 
mean, not persons apparently disassociated from the author in re- 
sponsibility as in the case of Minsheu, but the author himself and 
those interested with him in promoting the book. 

No list of subscribers seems to have been printed.’ The only indi- 
vidual supporters now discoverable, aside from a few like Wheelock 
and Worthington who have chanced to leave a mention of their sup- 
port, are those whom Walton acknowledges in his Preface to the Bible. 
There he names as contributors Charles Lodowick, Count Palatine; the 
Marquess of Hertford; the earls of Strafford, Bedford, Lindsey (Lord 
Chamberlain), Rutland, Westmoreland, and Exeter; Lords Petre, 
Maynard, Capel, Fairfax, and Noel; Viscount Camden; John Ash- 
burnham of His Majesty’s bedchamber; William Lenthall, Master of 
the Rolls; Sir Robert Shirley, Sir William Courtney, Sir Anthony 
Chester, Sir William Farmer, Sir Francis Burdet, and Sir Norton 
Knatchbull; John Selden of the Inner Temple; John Sadler of Lin- 
coln’s Inn; John Hele and Thomas Wendy, esquires; and John Wall, 
D.D., canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


1 Ibid., p. 52. 2 Ibid., pp. 47-49. 
3 The Library of Congress and the Newberry Library report no list in their copies. The 
copy in the University of Texas Library (from the Huth Library) has no list. 
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The ready support Walton received enabled him to go soon to press. 
In his “Proposition” he had declined to print a volume before from 
twelve to fifteen hundred pounds were paid in. In 1652 he had already 
secured leave to import paper duty free,’ a striking concession from 
the Protectorate to a Royalist scholar. The first volume came out in 
1654; but because there were some prefaces and the like belonging to 
the first volume which could not be printed until the whole work was 
done, the title-page bears the date 1657, when the printing was finally 
completed. In “An Advertisement to the Subscribers and others, unto 
whom any Copies of the first volume of the Bible shall be delivered,” 
Walton expressly enjoins the purchasers not to bind up their copies 
until all be finished.? 


Twelve years after the Biblia polyglotta came the Lexicon heptaglot- 
ton of Dr. Edmund Castell, an assistant with the Bible who felt that 
Walton did not adequately acknowledge his contribution. Castell’s 
own Lexicon, an “epoch in Semitic scholarship,’’* was intended as in 
some measure a complement to Walton’s work. The story of his pre- 
paring and publishing the book is a chronicle of the pains of scholar- 
ship; briefly, the Lexicon represents eighteen years of labor at the rate 


of sixteen or eighteen hours a day, and the ruin of Castell’s health and 
fortune. 

The tedium and difficulties of his undertaking, especially during the 
last nine years of the eighteen which he devoted to it, may be gleaned 
from the Diary and Correspondence of Dr. John Worthington.‘ There 
we learn that in 1660 Castell was forced to sell part of his estate, and 
feared lest he might have to dispossess his family entirely, “except the 
work be encouraged with more subscriptions, or by the generous 
beneficence of some great persons.’’ Worthington continues in words 
which show that patronage was still regarded as the proper means of 
support for such a work as Castell’s, but a means that was ceasing to 
be dependable: 


And is there no Mecaenas [sic] in this part of the world? None that has the 
sense and relish of what is of more universal influence for the encrease of 


1 John Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century (London, 1812), IV, 9n. 
There is a tradition that only twelve copies were on large paper. 


2 Todd, pp. 67-68. 
3 Dictionary of National Biography, art. ‘‘Castell, Edmund.” 
4 Op. cit., XIII (1847), 226, 244. 
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knowledge, and deriving it to those of different tongues and nations? None 
that considers the unwearied pains and inconquerable industry of such labori- 
ous persons, who waste their health, their estate, their all, for the good of 
others? I have spoken and written to some of my acquaintance concerning 
this particular, desiring them to recommend it, as they have interest. 


By 1658, after the Lexicon had been under way some seven years, 
Castell published his proposals. In 1660 the King wrote a commenda- 
tory letter; in 1663 the Archbishop of Canterbury addressed another 
to the clergy. Along with these commendations a third letter, signed 
by several bishops, is prefixed to the Lexicon. Of the success of the 
proposals Worthington wrote as follows in September, 1661: 

In Cambridge they found good acceptance, (and Dr. Castell professeth he 
received nowhere so much encouragement for the work as there,) and when 
some number of subscribers had paid the first sum, they began to open the 
press . That which hath retarded the work has been the paucity of sub- 
scribers (besides the unfaithfulness of some that subscribed).! 


We now know only a few of the people who assisted financially with 
the Lexicon. Worthington was one, and so apparently was Dr. Benja- 
min Whichcote, provost of King’s College, Cambridge, during the 
Commonwealth. Those whom Castell mentions in his Preface as being 
bountiful promoters are King Charles, the Earl of Bridgewater, Vis- 
count Grandison, Sir Edmund Fortesque, Sir Norton Knatchbull, Sir 
Thomas Rich, Sir Thomas Wendy, Francis Theobald, Esq., the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the bishops of Durham, Ely, Lincoln, 
Winchester, Chichester, Norwich, Bath and Wells, and Salisbury. 
Of these, Sir Thomas Wendy and Sir Norton Knatchbull were also 
among Walton’s benefactors.’* 

In spite of what Castell professes, in his dedication to Charles II, 
to have been a liberal subscription, he was never adéquately rewarded. 
He wrote to Lightfoot that he spent about twelve thousand pounds 
of his own estate, and was over eighteen hundred pounds in debt at 
the conclusion of the work.* 

Castell unwisely began to print his first volume before the material 
was entirely ready, and before he had many contributions in hand. 


1 Ibid., XXXVI (1855), 21. 

2 Sir Norton was himself a Hebrew scholar and biblical commentator (Dictionary of 
National Biography). 

3 Todd, p. 169. 
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The first volume appears to have been issued by 1661.! But it was not 
until 1669 that the second, which he held back until all the material 
was in hand, came from the press. And the title-page, like that of the 
Bible, bears the date of completion. 

Completion of the printing did not end Castell’s difficulties as an 
undertaker. Two advertisements in the London Gazette sum up and 
continue the story of a subscription book that was hindered in produc- 
tion and was finally received with no universal eagerness: 

The long expected, often and many ways most dismally obstructed and 
interrupted Work of the Heptaglot Lexicon, compiled by Dr. Edmund Castell, 
is now fully finished: And all the Subscribers to it are desired to send for their 
several Copies due in arrear to them, from Tuesday the 11th instant, and so 
every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday weekly, unto a Warehouse in the 
Charter-House, London: where they shall be delivered out from 8 of the 
Clock in the Morning until 12, and from 2 in the Afternoon till 6.? 

Doctor Edmund Castell the Author of the Heptaglot Lexicon unto the 
Polyglot Bibles, a Work wherein he has laboured 18 years now currant, ex- 
pended also and buried in this service not so little as 12,000 pounds, besides 
that which has been brought in either by Benefactors or Subscribers: after all 
this, hath with divers of his servants at a very great charge attended the space 
of three quarters of a year upon a Warehouse he hath in the Charter-House, 
London, for the delivering out of the Subscribers Copies; who though publick 
notice has been many times given them, come in for them very slowly: The 
said Doctor therefore desires all concerned persons whatsoever, either to come 
or send for their Books between this and Lady-day next ensueing at farthest; 
the Doctor not being ia a condition to continue this charge any longer.’ 


There was yet more neglect to follow. In 1673 Castell wrote to S. 
Clarke that he had a thousand copies left, a hundred of which he be- 
queathed to Dr. Compton, Bishop of London. The five hundred or so 
remainders believed to have been left unsold at the time of Castell’s 
death, went into the keeping of Mrs. Crisp, his niece and executrix, 
who deposited them in one of her tenant-houses in Surrey. There the 
rats made such havoc that when many years later her own executors 
came to dispose of them, there was but a heap of learned rags that 
sold for only seven pounds.‘ 

1 John Worthington, op. cit., XXXVI (1855), 104; CXIV (1886), 309; see also Todd, 


pp. 174-75, and note. 
2 London Gazette, No. 362 (May 6, 1669); repeated in ibid., No. 367 (May 24, 1669). 


3 Ibid., No. 429 (December 27, 1669). 
4 Biographia Britannica (2d ed.; London, 1788-93), III, 311. 
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With the Polyglot Bible a financial success and the Heptaglot Lexicon 
a financial failure, the advantages and the disadvantages subscription 
had to offer appeared in 1669 about equally balanced. Much depended 
on the friendships of the writer, or on the skill with which his subscrip- 
tion was conducted. Subscription was still a personal affair between 
the author and the purchasers, such that the business ability of the 
author or of his representatives was an important determinant of 
success. The method teemed, nevertheless, with possibilities not only 
for authors but also for printers and booksellers, who were not long in 
discovering them and in turning them to an account profitable not 
only to themselves as undertakers but also to writers, to readers, and 
to the multiplication of books that might otherwise have found no 
way of existence. 

SarauH L. C. Capp 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 





























NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


OLD FRENCH YONEC 

It is more than probable that Marie de France’s lay Yonec was one of those 
derived, like Guigemar, Lanval, Bisclavret, and Laustic, from some oral Breton 
source. The language of her source was, of course, French with an occasional 
Breton word or name interspersed; all the evidence goes to prove that Marie 
had virtually no knowledge of Celtic. In accepting this Celtic descent for 
Yonec we are following Professor Tom Peete Cross,! rather than Professor Ogle,” 
who sees in it merely a re-working of certain classical myths. Our concern in 
the present article is with the etymology of the name Yonec. 

The extant MSS in which the lay Yonec is found are H (Brit. Mus., Har- 
leian 978), S (Bibl. Nat., nouvelles acq. fr. 1104), P (Bibl Nat., fr. 2168), and 
Q (Bibl. Nat., fr. 24432). H is an Anglo-Norman MS of the thirteenth century 
“en une langue déja trés déformée et bien différente du frangais continental’’ ;3 
S is in Francian of the same period; Q is also in Francian though copied after 
1332; P is fragmentary and contains only a portion of the lay in Picard dress 
belonging to the thirteenth century. H, the basis of Warnke’s edition, was 
the work of a careful Anglo-Norman scribe.‘ Either he or a predecessor not 
only changed Marie’s original Continental tongue to the dialect of England, 
but he must have corrected and rationalized carefully, as this MS gives plausi- 
ble readings all the way through. S is the basis of Hoepffner’s edition. It is 
certainly the oldest and best of the Continental versions; this will be ad- 
mitted even by those who do not hold, as I do, that Marie was born on the 
border of the Isle-de-France and wrote, as far as her memory would allow, in 
the dialect of that district.6 S has considerably more errors than H, but the 
careless scribe is not always to be consigned to perdition. In repeating the 
errors of his predecessors, even while making a few himself, he often gives 
more of the original, provided these errors can be controlled and understood. 


1“The Celtic Origin of the Lay of Yonec,"’ Studies in Philology, XI (1913), 26 ff. 

2‘*Some Theories of Irish Literary Influence: The Lay of Yonec,"’ Romanic Review, X, 
123 ff. 

3 Hoepffner, Les Lais de Marie de France (‘Bibliotheca romanica’’), I, xxi. 

‘ For a brief account of all these MSS consult the edition of the lays by Warnke in the 
‘Bibliotheca normannica’’, 3d ed., pp. xl ff. 


5 For this interpretation of Marie ai num si sui de France (Fables, Epilogus, vs. 4) see 
Gaston Paris in Romania, X, 299 and XIV, 600. I heard this point frequently stressed by 
Mario Roques at Paris in 1922-1923. For the contrary belief, that Marie was a Norman, 
consult Warnke in ZRPh, IV, 224, 231-33. [See also MP, X (1913), 447.—Ebs.] 
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Before going farther we must examine the forms of the name Yonec as found 
in the MSS (see Table). 

Note that H and S each have five variations of the name, which would indi- 
cate that neither is thoroughly sure of the form. If the name had been a 
familiar one to either scribe he would not have been so hesitant in his use of it. 


TABLE 








Ss 





ywenet dyonet 

iwenec yomet 

yuunec dyomet 

yonec yonet 
..| yonec ionet iunec 
‘| yonec : illuec yonet iunec 





Warnke follows Hertz in a suggested etymology: “‘Yonec, aus Ywonec, ist 
das bretonische, Ionet das franzésische Deminutivum des bei den Bretonen 
beliebten Iwon, Iwein.’ As far as I can observe, neither Lot, Loth, Gaston 
Paris, Arbois de Jubainville, nor Zimmer have used this etymology; and 
Ernst Brugger has completely demolished it.2, According to both Loth and 
Lot, the only Middle Breton form of the name Jwein is Even; the Welsh is 
either Owen or Ywen.2 It would seem that the Anglo-Norman scribe of H, and 
not Hertz, was the first to invent the foregoing etymology, correcting Yonec 
to Ywenec twice in the first two occurrences of the name, with the Welsh Ywen 
in mind. Through carelessness or loss of conviction the scribe did not continue 
the change. The spelling with y and not 7 in these Old French forms need not 
be traced to any Celtic source. As Beaulieux has recently remarked, “... au 
XIT* et au début du XIII siécle il suffisait qu’un nom propre renfermant un i 
eit une physionomie étrangére pour qu’on |’affublat d’un y.’’* Some further 
examples to the point which Beaulieux gives are Yldefonso and Ysabellis. 
Another detail to be remembered in seeking an etymology for the name Yonec 
is that, in all its forms in the MSS, it counts for three syllables. The 7 or y is 
never a semiconsonant. 

Ernst Brugger has recently introduced another etymology which is far 
superior to the preceding one and which has much to be said for it. He rejects 
the theory of Hertz (Ywain >Ivon>Ion+ec >Ionec) on the basis of three 
facts: (1) the intervocalic v could not have disappeared in either French or 
Breton; (2) no Breton diminutive on a French name would exist at so early 
a date; (3) Yvon is a name of German-French origin which was infrequent in 


1 The third edition of the lays, p. 265; Hertz, Spielmannsbuch (3d ed.; Stuttgart 1905) 
p. 378. 

2ZFrzSpL, XLIX, 381-93. Cf. Gétt Gel. Anz., 1890, 488-528, 785-832 (Zimmer) ; 
ZFrzSpL, XII, 231-56; XIII, 1-117 (Zimmer); Rev. celt., XIII, 102 (Arbois de Jubain- 
ville) ; ibid., XIII, 4 (Loth) ; Romania, XXIV, 514-20 (Lot). 

3 Romania, XXIV, 519 (Lot); Rev. celt., XIII, 493-94 (Loth). 

* Histoire de l’orthographe frangaise (Paris, 1927), I, 51; ZFrzSpL, XLIX, 381-403. 
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Brittany before the fourteenth century. Brugger then proposes the proper 
name Ediunet, cognate with the Welsh eidduned, ‘desire,’ arriving at the de- 
sired form through the stages Ediunet > Eyunet >Iyénet > Yonet > Yonec. An 
attested name Junet he connects with this source. The priory of Loc-Idunet 
in Chateaulin is pronounced Loc-yonet. This etymology is phonologically 
sound, and it has the advantage of resting upon a name which, we know, ex- 
isted in Brittany. Any theory suggested by Brugger is worthy of the utmost 
consideration. There are a few difficulties, however, of which Brugger himself 
is aware: (1) Yonec has three syllables in Marie’s poem whereas in the solution 
given by Brugger there are only two syllables.! (2) The substitution of the 
Breton diminutive -ec for the French -et is much less common than vice versa. 
(3) Could the d in the Breton name Ediunet have disappeared by the twelfth 
century when Loth says explicitly that it was pronounced at that time?? 
(4) Was this name Ediunet a common one in Breton? Would there have been 
any motive for its use in the story? If Marie’s Breton source had been search- 
ing for a name at random would Ediunet have been likely to suggest itself? 

I shall now come to a suggestion of my own, which I had in mind some 
time before the appearance of Brugger’s article and which, while it may have 
difficulties of its own, avoids these just mentioned. 

The giving of the name Yonec by the dying father to his unborn sonis 
narrated by Marie in verses 331-34 of the lay: 

[The lady] De lui est enceinte d’enfant, 
un fil avra preu et vaillant. 

Icil la reconfortera; 

Yonec numer le fera. 


The whole point of my argument hinges upon this: whether there is con- 
nection of sense between reconfortera and the name Yonec. The practice of 
naming a child before birth according to its future promise, or other prenatal 
circumstances, has strong precedents in the Bible. One of the best is the nam- 
ing of John the Baptist by the angel of annunciation: ‘‘Ait autem ad illum 
angelus: Ne timeas, Zacharia, quoniam exaudita est deprecatio sua, et uxor 
tua Elizabeth pariet tibi filium, et vocabis nomen eius Joannem [=gift of 
God].’” 

Similarly, in the annunciation of Jesus the angel appears to Mary saying: 
“Eece concipies in utero, et paries filium, et vocabis nomen eius Iesum. Hic 
erit magnus. ....’”4 

In Celtic literature also this was a known practice. The example that comes 
to mind at once is the naming of Deirdriu (‘the raging one’) by Cathbad, 
chief druid of Ulster. Cathbad feels the child leaping in its mother’s womb 


1 Ibid., p. 396. 

2 Vocabulaire vieux-breton (Paris, 1884), pp. 14-15: ‘‘Le d n'est atteint que dans les 
derniéres années du XIIe¢ siécle en Armorique, et encore plus tard en Grande-Bretagne.”’ 
(p. 15). 


3 Luke, I: 13. 4 Ibid., 31-32. 
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and says: “Fir ingen fil and 7 bid Deirdriu a ainm 7 bieid ole impe”’ [‘Truly 
tis a girl that is there and Deirdriu shall be her name and there will be evil 
because of her’].”? In view of such a common practice as these examples illus- 
trate, might we not render verses 333-34 of the lay, “He will give her comfort 
in his [the father’s] place, and he shall be called Yonec therefrom.’ If I am 
wrong in assuming a connection of sense between the word “reconfortera”’ 
and the name of the future son, then the argument that follows will not hold. 

Marie reproduces three Breton words more or less correctly in the course 
of her lays: Bisclavret, Laustic, and the conjunction ha (‘and’) in Guildeloec ha 
Guilliadon. The first of these is now explained by Loth as bisc-lavrec ‘short- 
ened-breeches,’ a folk name for the werewolf ;? the second is admittedly aostic, 
‘nightingale.’ Marie knew that these had their respective meanings in Breton 
and so informed us. Yonec, on the other hand, may have been reproduced in 
the proper connection from her source without her recognizing the sense. The 
name, an unknown one to the scribes, who could connect it with almost 
nothing, may well have undergone much variation; and a glance at the MSS 
will show this to have been the case. 

Emile Ernault’s Glossaire moyen-breton reveals a root which may help us. 
I shall quote from this glossary :* 

Dihuzaff consoler, dihuz bien, commodité, cf. le nom v. br. Dihudgar, Cart. de 
Redon 913; gall. dyhuddo apaiser, huddo couvrir, ombrager; pet. tréc. dihuet, dihud 
amusement, dihuedin, dihudin amuser, distraire, de *dihuzet, *dihuzedi-; voir 


cudennéc. 


This last, cudennéc, ‘somber, shady; a somber man,’ is a formation from 
co-hud-, as dihuz is from di-hud; see Welsh cyhudd, ‘shadow.”* The -ennéc is a 
compound of the suffix *-no- plus the diminutive -ec,® a -k-suffix. 

Of such a form as Dyonet Brugger says: ‘Man darf nicht etwa von der im 
Lai handschriftlich bezeugten Form Dyonet (die ja leicht von Ediunet abzu- 
leiten wiire) ausgehen, so wenig wie von der Variante Iwenec. Das verbiéte 
die elementarste Textkritik.’’’ Yet he says again elsewhere: ‘‘Der name Dionet 
mag auch direkt aus dem bretonischen Ediwnet stammen.’’ ; 

Although Brugger admits that Dyonet could come direct from Ediunet, he 
gives another explanation based upon textual criticism.? The title of this lay 
in S$, our best Continental MS, reads C’est le lay de Dyonet.” Brugger infers 


1 Windisch, Irische Tezte, I, 69. 

2 I am giving full force to the re- in this translation. 
3 Rev. celt., XLIV, 300-307. 

42d ed.; Paris, 1895, pp. 169-70. 

5 Ibid., pp. 136-37. 

* H. Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen, II, §§ 399, 377. 
7 Op. cit., p. 396, n. 150. *Ibid., p. 402. 

1” Romania, VIII, 31. 





8 Ibid., p. 403. 
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that this may have come from an incorrect understanding of such a title as 
C’ est le lay d’ Yonet, where the final combination was considered a proper name, 
Dyonet, in the genitive relation without preposition. Later an extra de would 
have been added, resulting in the form of the title as read in 8S. This explana- 
tion is, of course, possible; but we must add that such a construction as le lay 
Dyonet, with the last member in the genitive relation, would have been im- 
proper in Old French. In such a construction “‘il faut que le rapport exprimé 
ailie du substantif déterminant au substantif déterminé, et non inversement.””! 
Could it not have been just as likely that the corruption operated the other 
way? Starting with a title C’est le lay de Dyonet, the second d might have dis- 
appeared through dissimilation, especially in a name whose exact form con- 
tinued to be a matter of conjecture. 

At any rate, it seems justifiable to assume that a Breton formation dihud- 
ennéc, or a similar formation on dihud, with the meaning ‘a comforting indi- 
vidual,’ was in use in the primitive Breton version of the lay. As the tale be- 
came current in French, *dihudennéc, or a similar form, would pass to 
*diudnec, *diodnec, and, with the loss of the initial d would give without trou- 
ble zunec or ionec, also tunnec. The variants ionet and yonec are easily ex- 
plained as substitution of the French diminutive suffix for the Breton and as 
the use of the fantastic y in a foreign-sounding name. 

This etymology must depend upon the association of the name Yonec with 
the idea of ‘one who will comfort.’ This will remain only a conjecture—at 
least until someone investigates more thoroughly the practice, in early periods, 
of bestowing upon a child a meaningful name before its birth.? 


Ursan T. HotmMes 
UNIVERSITY OF NorRTH CAROLINA 


POPE ON THE TRANSLATORS OF HOMER 


In the published version of the Preface to the Iliad, Pope concluded his 
critical appreciation of Homer with some observations upon translation in 
general and a particular consideration of the problems encountered by the 
English translator of Homer, in the course of which he passed judgment upon 
his predecessors—Chapman, Hobbes, and Ogilby. It appears, however, that 
he earlier intended to follow the eulogy of Homer with a comprehensive his- 
tory and critique of Homeric translation, first into Latin and French, and 
then, presumably, into English. 

After the account of the translations was to come a discussion of the com- 
mentaries upon Homer, with particular reference to their value as aids to the 


1L. Foulet, Petite Syntaze de l’'ancien francaise’ (Paris, 1930), p. 14. 


2 Such a study may be realized when the monumental Handwérterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens (1927. ) reaches completion. Vol. II brings us to F. 
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aesthetic experience. This discussion, which unhappily either was never set 
down or has disappeared, would, like the chronicle of translators, have con- 
stituted a survey of ‘“‘work done up to the present’’; for Pope was under- 
taking the task not only of translator, but of commentator as well. His ‘‘Ob- 
servations,’’ the notion of which would appear to have come from the copious 
notes appended to Mme Dacier’s Jliad, were intended to supply just the need 
Pope had himself remarked for a commentary the principal design of which 
should be “‘to illustrate the poetical beauties of the author.” 

This unpublished account of Latin and French translations of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey is preserved in the manuscript of Pope’s Homer at the British 
Museum (Addit. MS 4807, fol. 14). It follows the paragraph on Homer’s 
versification, the last sentence of which reads in the manuscript: “Few Read- 
ers have the Ear to be Judges of this [onomatopoesis], but those who are, will 
[see] I have endeavord it’”’ (fol. 13%). Immediately after this Pope has written, 
‘“‘After————endeavord it———follows.”’ A deleting line was later drawn 
across most of folio 14, and the passage abandoned, except for some sentences 
at the end which were reworked into the Preface to the “Observations.” 

When Pope has deleted a word or phrase and substituted another, I have 
given merely the later reading, the variants being in no case significant. 
Twice Pope has left undeleted an alternative phrasing, a reduplicated con- 
struction by no ingenuity to be incorporated into the text; these, too, I have 
omitted. Otherwise, the text is exactly reproduced. 


{f. 14"] I shall now give a short acct of those translations which have fallen into 
my hands, & some part of which I have compared: using others with y® same free- 
dome & Justice with w*" I expect to be treated my self. & first of y® Latin Versions. 

After y® first printed Edition in Greek w*> was published by Demetrius Chal- 
condylus at [blank] in y*® year [blank],! there appeared a literal Translation in 
Prose by Andreas Divus in [blank].2 This provd so unsatisfactory to the learned 
of that time that it was followd by a Paraphrase of Laur. Valla in [blank]. Soon 
after Eobanus Hessus turned it into Verse, in y® year 1540. Chapman fancies he 
did it out of Valla’s prose,‘ and his Conjecture seems not ungrounded from the 
Parity there is between them. What strengthens it is that these 2 translators were 
Friends & afterwards joind in another edition in Verse together with Opsopceus, 
in [blank]. In 1580 Emylius Porta published a new Prose translation, & three 


1 Demetrius Chalcondyles’ Homer was printed at Florence in 1488. 

2 This Latin translation appeared at Venice in 1537. 

3 Lorenzo Valla translated but sixteen books of the Iliad (1442-44). ‘‘Die Arbeit er- 
weist sich bald als eine frei an das Original angelehnte Erzihlung des Inhalts, bald als 
ganz korrekte Ubertragung”’ (G. Finsler, Homer in der Neuzeit, p. 28). Pope is badly off in 
his supposition that Valla came after Andreas Divus; but Valla’'s translation, completed by 
Aretino, was not actually published till 1474, and editions of his translation appeared in 
1528 and 1542 (B.M. Catalogue). 

4 This translation was published in Basle. Chapman in his ‘‘Commentarius’’ on Book 
xiii of the Jliad adds to a mention of Eobanus Hessus the conjecture, ‘‘who I thinke trans- 
lated Homer into Hexameter's out of Vallas prose. .... mae 
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years after appeard that of Spondan.' w** is an Emendation of y* old one of 
Andreas Divus.? The world (for all I can learn) was content with it as a literal 
Interpretation, till y® year 1689 w® the Cambridge Edition & Version came out, 
the Greek & Latin of which was much more correct than any that had preceded. 
The late Edition of Barnes is an Improvement & Correction of that, & deserves y*® 
praise of y® most perfect Text & truest literal Version extant.? There is another 
of Berglerus printed at Amsterdam in 1707. The Latin Interpretation of which is 
not altogether so close, & particularly takes a Latitude in the Epithets.‘ 

The French have had several translations in Prose.* It will be sufficient barely 
to name those of 8. de Souhaitte in 1540, of Salel in 1545, & of Solomon Certon in 
1615.6 That of Mons. de la Valterie was published in 1681. which merits a farther 
notice. His design seems to have been to give the Thread of the Story in a clear & 
agreable manner, not unlike the Language of a Romance. And this [f. 14¥] he has 
performed very well. But it would be vain to look in it for y® true Sence of the 
Author in many particulars or for his genuine air in the whole. He makes no 
Scruple to add at pleasure & generally omits whatever agrees not with the Cus- 
toms & manners of modern times, or might shock the Delicatesse of his Country- 
men.’ This proceeding could not be satisfactory to the Learned: Mad. Dacier in 
particular has exprest her displeasure at this translation w°* she was probably the 
more offended with as (having been publishd at first without a name) it had past 


11 do not find that Eobanus, Lorenzo Valla, and Opsopceus ‘‘joined in another edi- 
tion’’; but, in 1531, Niccolo (not Lorenzo) Valla and Vincent Obsopceus (this is the con- 
sistent spelling of the author's) published Homeri Iliados Libri aliquot, partim versi a 
Nicolao Valla, partim &@ Vincentio Obsope@o..... Of this incomplete Latin translation, 
Books i, ii, and ix were done by Obsopceus, and Books iii—v, xiii, xviii, xx, and xxii-xxiv by 
N. Valla. The edition Pope had in mind (he puts the date as after 1540) appeared at Basle 
in 1541; it consists of Dares the Phrygian’s De Bello Troiano, followed by a reprint of the 
incomplete translation of N. Valla and V. Obsopceus. The British Museum possesses 
copies of both these editions. 

2 Finsler (op. cit., p. 24) gives the date of this publication as 1584 and the translator's 
name as Aemilius Portus. Spondanus’ work, which appeared at Basle in 1583, consisted 
of a learned Latin commentary on Homer joined to the text and the Latin translation of 
Andreas Divus. 

3 The date of the Cambridge edition should be 1664. Joshua Barnes’s Homer, text cum 
versione Latina, was published at Cambridge in 1711 

4 The British Museum contains a copy of Stephan Bergler’s 1707 edition. 

5 For a criticism of the earlier French translations of Homer, cf. Emile Egger’s ‘‘Revue 
des traductions francaises d’Homére,”’ in Mémoires de littérature ancienne (Paris, 1862). 

6 Pope does not know of Jehan Samxon’s French version of 1530. Hugues Salel’s ver- 
sion of the first twelve books of the Jliad appeared in 1545; Certon’s translation of both 
Iliad and Odyssey in 1615. The prosaic (as well as prose) translation of Du Souhait ap- 
peared in 1614, according to Emile Egger (op. cit., p. 186), who mentions the date 1540 as 
an erroneous one. 

7 La Valterie declares in the brief Preface to his Iliade: ‘‘Pour prévenir neanmoins le 
dégofit que la délicatesse du tems auroit peut-étre donné de ma traduction, j’ai rapproché 
les moeurs des Anciens, autant qu’il m’a été permis. Je n'ai osé faire pardéitre Achille, 
Patrocle, Ulysse, & Ajax dans la Cuisine, & dire toutes les choses que le Poéte ne fait: point 
de difficulté de representer. Je me suis servi de termes generaux, dont nétre Langue 
s’accomode mieux que de tout ce détail, particulierement 4 l’égard de certaines choses qui 
nous paroissent aujourd'hui trop basses, & qui donneroient une idée contraire 4 celle de 
l'Auteur, qui ne les consideroit point comme contraires 4 la raison & 4 la nature.”’ 
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with some for her own, which she was then preparing.! We have at last the Version 
of that Learned Lady, w*" in general deserves to be highly praised as a most care- 
ful & elegant Interpretation of y*® true sence of Homer. I have sometimes dissented 
from it (the reasons will be given in the notes) but must confess to have receivd 
a great advantage from her Translation w* has lost little besides the numbers. 
Her Preface is admirable. As for her notes they are a judicious Collection of many 
scatterd Remarks of y® Ancients & the best of modern Commentators,? especially 
of Eustathius, to whom I am obligd to say she is either more beholding than she 
has confessd, or has read him less than she is willing to owne.* I have been not a 
little disappointed sometimes, when having been pleased to set a Ladys name at 
y*® bottom of a fine Remark, I was afterwards forced in justice to change it to that of 
some Philosopher or Scholiast. Duport’s Gnomologia Homerica has also done her 
some service in the Parallels with y® Scripture. What renders her notes y® most 
valuable is yt she has made a farther Attempt than y® rest to discover the beauties 
of y® Poetical Parts; tho often we have only general Praises and Exclamations 
instead of Reasons. This naturally leads me to y® Consideration of Comments® 
upon Homer. It is indeed surprizing that of so vast a number there is not one 
which may be called a Poetical Commentary.® 
AusTIN WARREN 
Boston UNIVERSITY 


“BLANDAMOUR” IN THE PERCY-RITSON CONTROVERSY 

Mr. Magoun’s recent use of the word “Blandamour” to identify the par- 
ticular edition of Chaucer used by Spenser’ does not exhaust the importance 
to be attached to the name. This note is an attempt to point out the part 
played by the word in the Percy-Warton-Ritson controversy and to show that 
it may have had a share in Percy’s suppression of his folio manuscript during 
his lifetime. 

1 “Cette traduction [La Valterie’s] a paru et elle a été plusieurs fois réimprimée sans 
autre indication d'auteur que l'initiale D, ce qui l’a fait attribuer 4 Dacier, erreur déja 
relevée par Goujet ..."" (Egger, op. cit., p. 192 n.). Mme Dacier’s Iliade appeared in 1711. 

2 This comment appears, slightly reworked, in the Introduction to Pope’s ‘‘Observa- 
tions’’ in Book i of the Iliad: ‘‘But her Remarks all together are the most judicious Col- 
lection extant of the scatter’d Observations of the Ancients and Moderns, as her Preface is 
excellent, and her translation equally careful and elegant."’ 

3’ This charge is made in the Introduction to the ‘‘Observations’’; but it is there attenu- 
ated by the admission that Eustathius himself ‘‘seems to have amassed the Substance of 
whatever others had written’’ upon Homer. 

‘ Earlier in his Preface, in considering Homer's ‘‘Sentiments,’’ Pope has already in- 
stanced Duport's Gnomologia (1660) for its collection of parallels between the Bible and 
Homer. 

5 This word, which occurs at the edge of the page, is blurred. It is doubtless a contrac- 
tion for ‘‘commentaries."’ 

* The ‘“‘Observations’’ open with the declaration: ‘It is something strange that of all 
the Commentators upon Homer, there is hardly one whose principal Design it is to illus- 
trate the Poetical Beauties of the Author. They are voluminous in explaining those Sci- 
ences which he made but subservient to his Poetry, and sparing only upon that Art which 
constitutes his Character."’ 

7F. P. Magoun, Jr., ‘‘The Chaucer of Spenser and Milton,’’ Mod. Phil., XXV (1927), 
129-31. 
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In the essay “On the Ancient English Metrical Romances,” in the first 
edition of the Reliqgues, Perey quoted the stanza from “Sir Thopas’’: 
Men speken of Romaunces of Price, 
Of Horne-Child, and Ipotis, 
Of Bevis, and sir Guy, 
Of Sir Libeaux and Blandamoure.... . : 


Then in his catalogue he identified all the romances except Blandamoure, but 
added: ‘‘As for Blandamoure, no Romance with this title has been discovered; 
but as the word occurs in that of Libeau.c, ‘tis possible Chaucer’s memory 
deceived him.’”? 

So read the first two editions. Thomas Warton borrowed the passage in 
the History, without acknowledgment, even assuming a first person pronoun: 
“Of the former [Sir Blandamoure] I find nothing more than the name occurring 
in Sir Libeaux.’’? But when Tyrwhitt’s edition of the Canterbury Tales ap- 
peared in 1775, the reading was given as ‘“‘Pleindamour”’ instead of “Blanda- 
moure,”’ rather spoiling Percy's identification. In the fourth edition of the 
Reliques (1794), therefore, Percy re-worded his comment: 

As for Pleindamoure, or Blandamoure, no romance with this title has been dis- 
covered; but as the word Blaundemere occurs in the Romance of Libius Disconius 
in the Editor’s folio MS., p. 319, he thought the name of Blandamoure (which 
was in all the editions of Chaucer he had then seen) might have some reference 
to this. But Pleindamour, the name restored by Mr. Tyrwhitt, is more remote.‘ 


Now Ritson was familiar with the Cottonian version of Lybeaus Disconus, 
and he readily discovered that the word did not occur there either. In his 
attack upon Warton (Observations on the History of English Poetry [1782}) 
he had identified the borrowing from Percy, had queried skeptically—‘Had 
Warton seen the name in Libeaux?’’—and had even implied a disbelief in the 
very existence of the folio manuscript itself. Forced by direct testimony of 
people who had seen the manuscript to abandon this last position, he de- 
manded display of the manuscript or production of the exact reading. Percy 
hotly refused: 

I could point out one particular word in my old manuscript, to obtain a sight 
of which he [Ritson] would not scruple to violate every feeling of humanity and 
decency. But he shall be disappointed: the manuscript shall never be exposed to 
his sight in my lifetime.® 


And it never was. 

1 Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, ed. Arnold Schréer (Berlin, 1893), pp. 541-42. 
Warton in the first edition of the Observations on the Fairy Queen (1754), referring to it 
apropos of Spenser's ‘‘Blandamour,” stated that there was a romance by that title (p. 135; 
2d ed., I, 188). 

2 Ibid., p. 551. 3 History of English Poetry (2d ed., 1775), p. 208. 

4 Op. cit., p. 1032. The third edition (1775) had merely added the name “‘Pleindamoure.”’ 

5 See also Select Collection of English Songs, I, Ixxvi. 


& Letter to Pinkerton, July 28, 1792, in Nichols, Illustrations of Literary History, VIII, 
144, 
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One may suspect that Ritson’s inclusion of Lybeaus Disconus in his edition 
of romances (1802) may have been influenced by the opportunity it afforded 
for an attack on Percy. At least the attack is unsparingly presented in the 
notes to that romance. In detail Ritson quoted the earlier passages from the 
Reliques and the [History and continued: 

From the fourth and last edition, however, of the say’d Reliques, we now learn 
that the word in question is neither Pleindamoure nor Blandamoure, but Blaunde- 
mere, which is foreign to the purpose; neither does any such name occur in the 
present copy; nor, as the passage is carefully suppress’d by the right reverend 
possessour, can one venture to imagine whether it be that of a man, a woman, or 
a horse. This sort of Tergiversation has, to use the worthy prelates own words, 
“destroyed all confidence.’’! 

There was some reason for Percy’s refusal. The word does occur, but it 
is not a proper noun, as one would infer. How Ritson would have rejoiced 
and how his vocabulary would have coruscated could he have seen the lines: 

she was cladd all in greene; 
& ffurred with Blaundemere. 


A gloss in Percy’s handwriting on the margin of the folio manuscript gives 
the reference to the Thopas passage, and then adds, candidly, “But after all 
perhaps this construction. is too forced.’” 

LeaH DENNIS 


ALABAMA COLLEGE 


1 Ancient Engleish Metrical Romanceés, III, 254—55. 

2A passage in H. A. Burd’s Joseph Ritson: A Critical Biography (Urbana, 1916) is 
worthy of a moment's attention: ‘‘A similar reason seems to account for the insertion of 
‘Lybeaus Disconus’ [into Ritson’s Metrical Romanceés], which Percy had printed in the 
Reliques as from a copy in his folio manuscript. In the general revision of the Reliques for 
the fourth edition, this romance was made to conform more closely to its original, and the 
editor’s remarks concerning it were altered accordingly. Ritson, who was perhaps more 
directly responsible than any one else for this general overhauling of the Reliques, declared 
that Percy's treatment of ‘Lybeaus Disconus’ in the fourth edition was such as to destroy 
confidence in what he had advanced concerning it in the third’’ (p. 137). - 

This could hardly be more completely wrong. Percy did not print this or any other 
romance in the Reliques, as a glance at the Index would have shown; he merely summarized 
the story in the “Essay on the Metrical Romances."’ That part of the essay underwent 
practically no change in the various editions—it was one of a very few parts left unmodi- 
fied. And Ritson’s ‘‘no confidence’’ charge was based on Percy's statement about ‘‘Blaun- 
demere,"’ not on his discussion of the romance as a whole. 
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De germaansche oudheid. By JAN DE Vries. Haarlem: Tjeenk Willink 
en Zoon, 1930. Pp. xii+318. 21 plates. 

Classical and Germanic philology differ strikingly .in breadth of interest 
and range of subject matter. The difference is, of course, one of practice and 
not one of theory, for the ideals are necessarily the same. A student of Latin 
and Greek early learns to consider history, art, domestic life, law, religion, 
and still other subjects as falling properly within his sphere. In his field the 
very scantiness of materials forces him to seek and use all available sources 
of information and every allied discipline. In Germanic philology, with its 
greater wealth of texts, a student ordinarily confines his interest to a far nar- 
rower field and suffers greatly from this limiting of his vision. How seriously 
he suffers has, I think, never been clearly perceived. 

It is altogether gratifying, therefore, to remember or to see evidences of a 
broad and generous conception of Germanic philology. In this, as in so many 
other regards, Jacob Grimm led the way. Obviously Germanic antiquities 
are centrally important in a broad conception, and any simple and compre- 
hensive presentation of what we know of ancient Germanic life and thought 
must awaken interest, if nothing more. In his brief and effective summary 
Professor de Vries meets any reasonable demand satisfactorily. This is high 
praise for a conspectus of a difficult and extensive subject. Comparison with 
Weinhold’s Altnordisches Leben (Berlin, 1856), Olrik’s Nordisk aandsliv 7 
vikingetid og tidlig middelalder (Copenhagen, 1907; second, revised edition by 
Hans Ellekilde, 1927 [not mentioned by De Vries]; German translation, 1908; 
English translation, 1930), and Gummere’s Germanic Origins (New York, 
1892; second, revised edition by F. P. Magoun, 1930) suggests itself at once. 
De germaansche oudheid will rightly stand beside these famous works. 

Various things are significant in De Vries’s treatment. He recognizes a 
continuous cultural growth in Europe. In its later stages, when we come to 
know linguistic conditions, this cultural development belongs to the Germanic 
peoples. He gives, in this way, a larger background and a longer perspective 
than previous authors. De Vries, however, brings no grist to the mill of those 
who champion the Nordic race. The very curious and important evidence 
which exists in Finnish finds occasional mention (see e.g., p. 143), and in this 
regard, too, De Vries enlarges the range of material utilized in works of this 
sort. On the other hand, he omits all Old English evidence, and thereby loses, 
I think, the opportunity to give, at least in some instances, a more colorful 
picture. Thus, for example, chapter xxv, ‘‘De mensch en het noodlot,”’ would 
have gained by mention of the Old English wyrd. 
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In some instances I should give another explanation or cite a different 
book as source for further information. The breath-soul (p. 146) finds per- 
haps an additional explanation in the condensation of the breath on cold days. 
The dead are, it seems to me, more frequently conceived as hostile in the 
North than in Germany; and, on the other hand, the omission of any mention 
of the Slavic idea of vampires makes the concept of the hostile dead seem too 
definitely limited to Germanic peoples. I do not fully believe in the existence 
of an animistic conception of nature (p. 154), and prefer to find an origin for 
phenomena usually regarded as animistic by referring them to notions of the 
dead (see p. 150). Agrell’s Runornas talmystik och dess antika férebild (Lund, 
1927) should not be the only source for information about runes, although it 
does, to be sure, deal extensively with De Vries’s particular emphasis—the 
magic use of runes. L. Wimmer’s Die Runenschrift (Berlin, 1887; the German 
edition is revised by the author and is preferable to the Danish original) and 
QO. von Friesen’s Runerna i Sverige (third edition; Uppsala, 1928) are more 
generally useful works. Andreas Heusler’s brilliant treatise, Die altgermanische 
Literatur (Berlin, 1923), should have found a place. Suggestions of this sort 
necessarily occur to every reader, and mention of those that strike me implies 
only the stimulation and reaction that any worth-while book calls forth. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Un texto drabe occidental de la Leyenda de Alejandro. By Emi1io 
Garcia GémeEz. Madrid, 1929. Pp. elxiv+108+-74. 


This text is that of the Arabic MS XXVII, as catalogued in Manuscritos 
drabes y aljamiados de la Biblioteca de la Junta, compiled under the direction 
of Julidn Ribera and Miguel Asin (1912). It is one of the many manuscripts 
discovered in 1884 in an Aragonese village, Almonacid de la Sierra, when an 
old house was being repaired. The manuscript is not dated, but probably 
belongs to the fifteenth century; it consists of one hundred and eighty folios, 
and shows two different handwritings. The Alexander part occupies fifty-one 
folios. The last four folios contain a repetition of Alexander’s journey to the 
Fountain of Life, almost identical with that in Taslabi’s Qisas al-Anbiyd. 
The language shows the decadence into which classic Arabic had sunk in 
Spain after the reconquest, and offers interesting material for philological 
study. The editor limits himself, however, to a very brief summary, his main 
object being to study the text as literature. Among the linguistic character- 
istics the most interesting are the Maghrebin prefix ka in the future; and the 
form in & (or dna) in the first person plural: nadkhuli for nadkhulu. 

The editor collated the text with the aljamiado version in Guillén Robles’ 
edition, arriving at practically the same conclusions as the present reviewer 
had expressed in his edition of the Rrecontamiento del Rrey Aligand¢re written 
in 1921, but published in 1929 (Revue hispanique, LX XVII), before seeing 
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Garcia Gémez’s work. Though several passages show that to some extent the 
same sources were used, it is quite evident that the Rrecontamiento is not a 
translation of Garcia Gémez’s text, as the editor says (p. exii): ‘‘Puede 
afirmarse, desde luego, que no existe entre ambos textos relacién inmediata 
alguna (es decir, que la redaccién drabe no es el original de la versién al- 
jamiada).’”’ The editor has left the misspelt proper names as they were in the, 
original: Dernux, Uxaica, Fuz, instead of Deriux, Razica, Fur. In note 1, on 
page cvi, he arrives at the same conclusion as my own, as to Lién being a 
misspelt Fir. 

On the whole one may say thst the original text of the Rrecontamiento 
was far more complete and written in a much better style. Its author does 
not regale his readers with such mysogynist incidents as feeding wild beasts 
with women; having people condemned to death and killed by stench, merely 
to test out its deadly power; introducing the readers to anthropophagous wom- 
en, and telling them of nations whose greatest delicacy is roasted pregnant 
women. Further light on the relationship of these versions will be shed by the 
publication of the MSS LXI Gg and 5379 at the Biblioteca Nacional, prom- 
ised by Garcia Gémez. The Spanish translation of the text is much more 
readable than the original, and shows that the editor has followed his teacher, 
Asin Palacios, in this respect. 

A. R. Nyx 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Abraham Cowley, the Muse’s Hannibal. By AntHuR H. NETHERCOT. 
Oxford University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1931. Pp. 
vii +367. 

At least ten years of research have gone to the making of this, the first 
full-length modern biography of Cowley. It is a work that was well worth 
doing. The life of a man so highly esteemed in his own age could not fail in 
any case to be interesting, and the comparative neglect of the subject during 
the last century gives an effect of novelty and freshness to facts that would 
otherwise have been often repeated. Thus we read with renewed astonish- 
ment of Cowley’s precocity—even greater than Pope’s—and of the contem- 
porary reputation, almost equal to that enjoyed by Chaucer, Spenser, Pope, 
or Tennyson, which attended him from his school days at Westminster to his 
somewhat premature death, at the age of forty-nine, in 1667. 

The chief historical value of Nethercot’s work, however, consists in the 
new light he has been able to throw on Cowley’s activities during the ‘‘exile”’ 
and on his life after the Restoration. Escaping from Cambridge to Oxford in 
1643, he fell quickly into the position of a personal favorite of Queen Henrietta 
and secretary to her unedifying servant, Jermyn, and after the Queen’s flight 
was one of the most important secret agents in the correspondence between 
royalist leaders at home and abroad. A dubious proceeding followed. In 1655 
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he was arrested in London, with others, for participation in a supposed royal- 
ist plot, was brought before Cromwell in a private interview at Whitehall, 
and—so it was generally believed—tried to make his peace with the Protector 
by a real or feigned offer of submission. Doubtless many ‘King’s friends” 
who were later to enjoy the favor of Charles II had been guilty of a similar 
“apostasy’’; but Cowley’s case was not easily forgotten in view of the rewards 
he had received from the Queen, and when he sued for still greater ones at 
the Restoration, the Lord Chancellor Hyde answered him, so it is said: ‘‘Mr. 
Cowley, your pardon is your reward.” 

Yet he fared very well after all, and one result of Nethercot’s researches has 
been to show the amount and the sources of his prosperity in this post-Resto- 
ration period. Indeed, a new fame awaited him as the retired poet-philos- 
opher, the Horatian or Montainesque sage, to which chiefly he owed the title 
of “great and good man” which was attached to his name throughout the 
eighteenth century, long after his poetical reputation had faded. The picture 
of Cowley in this last phase has never before been clearly drawn. Nethercot 
succeeds in filling in many details with the aid of new facts, some interesting 
prints of his houses, and a discreet historical imagination. 

The reader cannot but wish that he had been as interested in portraying 
the intellectual progress of Cowley as in handling the external facts of his 
career. It is, perhaps, an unfair criticism of a purely biographical work; yet 
we should have liked some general account, however summary, of the seven- 
teenth-century libertine movement of ideas. It is in that movement that the 
key to Cowley’s attitude, and even to his conduct, in the mature years of his 
life would most likely be discovered. But the mention at several places of 
Montaigne, Epicurus, and St. Evremond, while it shows that the author is 
aware of the situation, leaves us still groping for the generalization that we 
desire. 

Nor can we be wholly convinced by his treatment of Cowley’s quality as 
poet. It is true he does not make the mistake of searching for hidden merits 
in his big works: the epic, the odes, the plays, and so on. He is no uncritical 
hero worshiper. But he is led on a false trail by a generous resolve to rescue 
Cowley from the Johnsonian curse of metaphysical poetry and Donneanism. 
It is not a good service to Cowley’s memory to make little of his indebtedness 
to Donne; for it is exactly in his most successful poems, in some of the sharp- 
flavored verses of The Mistress and in his occasional verses, such as the elegy 
on Crashaw, that we hear most clearly the tones of that master-stylist. In 
fact it must be said that no very clear impression of Cowley’s poetic character 
emerges from these pages; but it must also be said that the defect may lie in 
the poet himself rather than in his critic, to whom we are indebted for a most 


serviceable biography. 
Morris W. Croti 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Wielands Gesammelte Schriften. Edited by W1LHELM KURRELMEYER. 
Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Kommission der Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Erste Abteilung: Werke. Vierzehn- 
ter und Fiinfzehnter Band. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1928 und 1930. 

Almost thirty years ago the Deutsche Kommission der Preussischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften began to lay plans for its critical edition of the 
works of Wieland. After a long series of preliminary discussions directed by 
Erich Schmidt, the plan was outlined in minute details by Bernhard Seuffert 
in his Prolegomena zu einer Wieland-Ausgabe (‘““Abhandlungen der preussi- 
schen Adademie der Wissenschaften” [1904, 1905, and 1908-9]). In this mono- 
graph Seuffert carefully presented all essentials connected with the various 
editions authorized by Wieland himself, their chronology, orthography, punc- 
tuation, questions of proofreading, correspondence between the author and 
the publisher. The matter of textual norm, strangely enough, is scarcely 
touched. Seuffert is aware of variations existing between copies that appear 
to be of the same edition, but apparently attaches no great importance to 
such variations. In fact, he disposes of the entire question in one sentence: 
“Nur eine vollstindige, genaue Kollation kann die Entscheidung iiber die 
Entstehungszeit und den Wert der Doppeldrucke geben,”’ ibid. [1904], p. 59). 

The publication of the edition was begun. Volumes I, II, and III, Poetische 
Jugendwerke, appeared in 1909-10, under the editorship of Fritz Homeyer; 
Volume VII, Verserzihlungen, Gedichte und Prosaschriften, in 1911, edited by 
Siegfried Mauermann; Volume X, Abderiten, Stilpon, Danischmend, in 1913, 
by Ludwig Pfannmiiller. Volume IV, Prosaische Jugendwerke, by Fritz 
Homeyer and Hugo Bieber, was ready in 1913 but publication was delayed 
until 1916. 

In 1913 Wilhelm Kurrelmeyer published a monograph, Die Doppeldrucke 
in threr Bedeutung fiir die Textgeschichte von Wielands Werken (“Abhandlungen 
der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften” [Jg. 1913], Philosophisch- 
Historische Klasse, Nr. 7). In this publication he called attention to a large 
number of unauthorized reprints of many of Wieland’s works which so cun- 
ningly imitate the original editions that they can scarcely be recognized as 
spurious. Wieland regularly sold the perpetual rights to his works to his 
publisher, Weidmanns Erben und Reich, and received in return a stipend 
which was based on the profits of a single edition. If Wieland had been aware 

of the great demand for his works, he would surely have asked for a higher 
honorarium for later publications. In order to conceal his true popularity 
from the author, his publisher did not issue new editions when the demand 
for them arose; instead he merely reset the type and reproduced the author- 
ized edition as accurately as possible, including title-page and date. When 
one considers that many of Wieland’s works were thus reprinted six, eight, 
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and more times, and that in some instances the third impression served as 
model for the fourth, the fourth for the fifth, and so on, the reliability of the 
text of the later impressions becomes very questionable. 

In a series of articles extending over a period of years (VLN, XXXIII 
[1918], 282 ff.; XLIII [1928], 1 ff., 91 ff., and 153 ff.) Kurrelmeyer supple- 
mented the material which he had presented in 1913 until he had assembled 
practically all available information regarding reprints of Wieland’s works. 
Immediately after the appearance of the monograph in 1913 the work on the 
Wieland edition was suspended, since it became evident that the text on 
which some of the volumes had been based was not entirely reliable. In the 
process of reorganization Kurrelmeyer was invited to edit the Prosaschriften. 
The two volumes which have now appeared under his editorship represent 
an enormous amount of minutely painstaking labor. In accordance with the 
general plan, the text is based on Wieland’s “‘Ausgabe letzter Hand,”’ but it is 
carefully corrected on the basis of information now available regarding 
“Doppeldrucke.”’ In further acknowledgment of the importance of Kurrel- 
meyer’s discoveries the Deutsche Kommission has decided to issue a Nach- 
tragband tc the entire edition correcting the volumes already issued according 
to the critical principles applied to the remainder of the edition. Kurrel- 
meyer’s work in connection with this publication ranks high among the prod- 
ucts of Germanic scholarship in America. 

GustTavE O. ARLT 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Emerson, the Enraptured Yankee. By Rfécis Micuaup. Translated 
from the French by Grorce Boas. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1930. Pp. 444. 


On his second visit to France, Emerson found himself, he recorded in his 
journal, correcting former judgments, and the French were rising very fast. 
On the whole he was thankful for Paris, as he was for the discovery of ether 
and chloroform. “The manners of the people are full of entertainment, so 
spirited, chatty and coquettish.”” The calm and stately Concordian regarded 
Gallic vivacity with a detached interest, as one of the remote and alien facts in 
a complex universe. “I went to hear Michelet lecture on philosophy, but the 
sublime creed of the Indian Buddhists was not meant for a Frenchman to 
analyze and crack his joke and make his grimace upon.” In spite of his revi- 
sions Emerson’s opinion of the French was still hardly more than tolerant. 
And one cannot forget it as one reads M. Michaud’s volume, so spirited and 
chatty, with something between a joke and a grimace in the subtitle. 

The value of transatlantic criticism is beyond question. America has prof- 
ited by French interpretations from Crévecceur and De Tocqueville to Sieg- 
fried and Fiiy. We become too used to ourselves; fresh domestic criticism 
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falls too often into the meretricious self-consciousness of the “‘debunkers”’; 
between old convention and youthful revolt there is little to choose; but the 
lens of an alien culture throws familiar facts into surprising new reliefs. 

Thus in such a chapter as ‘“The Charm of Concord” (II, vi) M. Michaud 
has employed the epithet that applies to his writing quite as well as to his 
theme. It is a lovely idyl of a lovely day in Emerson’s life. In a few pages 
the critic pictures one of the daughters of Time that needed not look with 
scorn from under her solemn fillet, so perfectly the poet had welcomed her. One 
hardly knows where to look for its equal in all the literature on Emerson. 
And in many of the critical chapters, as, for instance, ‘“The String of Beads” 
(II, xii), his phrase for the first two series of essays, M. Michaud has analyzed 
without joke or grimace, and with a clarity which is peculiarly French. He 
synthesizes his impressions of the two series; compares and contrasts them 
finely. Other attempts are less successful, as with the chapters on ‘“The Con- 
duct of Life’ (IIT, vii) and “Representative Men”’ (III, vi), which are sets of 
running commentary as from a connoisseur walking through a gallery and 
concentrating on successive pictures. Yet, on the whole, one is grateful for 
Michaud as Emerson was grateful for Paris; though not because he makes one 
forget, but because he helps one remember. 

This, however, is but half one’s reaction to the Michaud volume. It is 
not merely a criticism of Emerson’s writings; it is a biographical study, pro- 
jected, according to Ludwig Lewisohn’s Foreword, out of the youth of the 
author, a sort of affectionate reminiscence recorded in maturity. And factual- 
ly the book is what might be feared from such a genesis. Youth is fallible in 
its ability to grasp things, and memory in its capacity to retain them. As a 
consequence the comely face of the work’is pockmarked with error. 

M. Michaud is unreliable in his history and in his use of clearly defined 
historical terms. At the outset he surprisingly uses ‘Puritan’ and “Pilgrim” 
as interchangeable (pp. 3, 4), though the discrimination is fundamental to 
any discussion of New England’s past. He characterizes the Puritan clergy 
as dreamily unworldly (p. 7) in face of the notorious practicality of Old and 
New World Puritans. He celebrates the losing of the Calvinists’ cause with 
the adoption of the Constitution (p. 50), but says that the young America 
of fifty years later remained Calvinist at bottom (p. 116). In his discussion of 
the Brook Farm undertaking (pp. 174-81) he totally misses the transmuta- 
tion of the original haven of refuge into a Phalanx in the aggressive Fourierist 
world-program; and he uses the word “‘phalanstery”’ for any kind of building 
in any experimental community (pp. 177, 240, etc.), setting up one in Alcott’s 
Fruitlands venture, and transposing Alcott’s extreme vegetarian régime to 
Brook Farm (p. 180). He misreads Hawthorne’s American Note-Book and 
endows Margaret Fuller with the ownership of a refractory heifer (p. 177). 
While he is distributing property he records Thoreau as purchaser of the site 
of his Walden retreat (p. 223). 
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It is not at all necessary that M. Michaud should have known all the details 
he mentions as fact; but it is unfortunate that, mentioning them, he gets 
them wrong. The Concord sumacs, maples, elms, do not blaze in midsummer 
(p. 5)—not until mid-autumn; nor does Concord have snow on the ground 
six months in the year (p. 151); nor is the Old Manse set with its back to the 
road (p. 149); nor is it reasonable to describe it as a ‘wooden cottage,” and 
the later residence, somewhat smaller, as a large, square house (pp. 149, 155), 
nor correct to refer to the Mill Brook behind it as the Musketaquid (p. 155). 
None of these is a matter of any consequence, except as it is a matter of con- 
sequence to pile error upon error. 

It is more important when statements about Emerson himself violate the 
facts. The Emersons were not left with “nothing to drink, nothing to eat, 
no means of keeping warm” on the death of the father (p. 10). The ministerial 
salary was long continued for them. Emerson, settling in Concord in 1834, 
showed no self-restraint in not joining the gold rush which did not start 
until fifteen years later (p. 156). Emerson was not a total abstainer from al- 
coholics, as frequently stated (pp. 187, 314, etc.). Else he could not, as stated 
(p. 320), have preferred French wine to English beer. 

It is unhappy that so charming a critical estimate should be so seriously 
blemished, for this recital could be long extended. Someone should have 
checked these details; and the first person to think of is naturally the author. 

Percy H. Boynton 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases: A Historical Dictionary. By 
G. L. Apperson. London and Toronto: Dent & Sons, 1929. Pp. 
x+721. 


Compared with several other modern languages English has long lacked a 
standard dictionary of proverbs and proverbial phrases. Hazlitt in 1869 
boasted that his dictionary was more comprehensive than any then found 
in the principal European languages, but he simply did not know some of the 
best European dictionaries of proverbs of his day, as, for example, Harre- 
bomée for Dutch and Wander for German. Yet his book, which underwent 
two reprintings (1882 and 1907), has long been the best for the English lan- 
guage, although it has its shortcomings, being nothing but an obvious ap- 
propriation of Bohn’s alphabetical Index to his reprint of Ray (1855), where 
the proverbs are presented in alphabetical order according to the first word. 

Mr. G. L. Apperson, who for many years was the editor of The Antiquary, 
has, after nine years of collecting and compiling his materials, produced a 
book of English proverbs which is without any question an important con- 
tribution and an invaluable guide in the field of proverb lore. His short Pref- 
ace tells us that he not only drew his supply from the very earliest collections 
beginning with Taverner’s Prouerbes or Adagies out of Erasmus (1539), as well 
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as from the older English dictionaries of foreign languages and the various 
modern dialect dictionaries, but also that he collected much of his material 
quite independently from the reading of nearly three thousand works of early 
English literature. This material he then compared with that in the Ozford 
Dictionary, and he has noted all citations borrowed from this source. All of 
the new citations from the early literature are thus a very welcome contribu- 
tion to the known stock of proverbs. It is, however, surprising that Apperson 
makes no mention of the Collectanea of Vincent Stuckey Lean, published in 
four volumes in 1902-4. A comparison of the collected materials of both Lean 
and Apperson shows that the latter often hit upon just the references found 
by Lean, who must have read much of the matter covered by Apperson. 
It is greatly to be regretted that Apperson did not include Lean’s scattered 
materials, so that these could have been made more easily available to us. 
For examples of similar references compare Lean, IV, 82, and Apperson, p. 
484, ‘To pinch on the parson’s side’; Lean, IV, 61, and Apperson, p. 449, 
“No man so good but another may be as good as he.” 

Apperson has in general a good command of the proverb literature of 
England, but he seems to be totally unaware of the fact that much proverb 
material, especially that dealing with the earlier periods of English literature, 
has been published by both German and American scholars.! Apperson has 
also, no doubt with intent, ignored the Scotch proverb; yet some of the earlier 
collections of Scotch proverbs, for example those by Fergusson, Kelly, and 
Ramsay, preserve very early uses of many proverbs which must have been 
previously current in England too. A very bad fault in Apperson’s book is 
his error regarding the proverbs found in Camden’s Remaines. Knowing ap- 
parently only the 1870 reprint of the edition of 1674, he attributes all the prov- 
erbs found here to the first edition of the Remaines of 1605. I have seen the 
copy of this edition in the Newberry Library of Chicago: it does not contain 
the proverbs. I possess all the other editions of the Remaines and I find that 
the second edition of 1614 has with some duplications 389 entries, of which 
335 are from Gruter, who originally received them from Camden and printed 
them in his Florilegium in 1611 with several bad errors; these were taken 
over by Camden in his edition of 1614 and persist even down to modern col- 
lections.2. The seventh edition of Camden (1674) has 614 entries, each edition 
up to that time having undergone changes and additions. It will thus be quite 
necessary for the student of proverb lore to examine always an original edi- 
tion of Camden in order to determine whether or not the proverb in question 
goes back to the publication of 1614. 

1 Many of these contributions have been listed with full titles in my treatment of the 
proverbs of Shakespeare, published in the Washington University Studies, Vol. XIII (1926), 
‘‘Humanistic Series,’’ No. 2, pp. 392—97. Cf. also Morris Palmer Tilley, Elizabethan Proverb 
Lore in Lyly'’s ‘‘Euphues”’ and in Pettie’s *‘ Petite Pallace’’ (New York, 1926). 

2A reprint of the English proverbs in Gruter has recently been supplied by Archer 


Taylor in the Washington University Studies, Vol. XI (1924), ‘‘Humanistic Series,’’ No. 2, 
pp. 409-23. Apperson does not mention Gruter at all. 
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Apperson is often unfortunate in his method of reference to early proverb 
publications, especially when, as with Heywood, Draxe, and Herbert, we 
have well-known modern reprints. For Herbert’s Jacula prudentum (the first 
edition of 1640 bears the title Outlandish Proverbs) no pages or numbers are 
given, and since no definite order exists in the original we are given little 
assistance in our use of the work. Apperson’s references even of this sort 
are not complete, as a simple check will reveal. Of the larger collections of 
the seventeenth century there is, for example, no reference to that by Cod- 
rington, of which I possess the editions of 1664 and 1685. A consistent error 
in spelling appears in the title of Brian Melbancke’s Philotimus. 

The most outstanding fault that will perhaps be found with Apperson’s 
book concerns his method of arrangement. The author has failed to appreciate 
the difficulties that he has laid in the way of the student of proverbs, for 
now as much as ever it will often be necessary to know the exact form of a 
proverb in order to be able to locate it. The only really convenient method 
of arrangement is according to the significant word or catchword. This is the 
method of several of the leading paroemiographers on the Continent who have 
created standard works of reference. That Apperson did not learn from them 
is bound to detract from the usefulness of his book. His method of arrange- 
ment is a cross between the Continental method of alphabetical order by 
significant word and the older arrangement according to the alphabetical 
order of the first word, which of course is often anything but a catchword. 
For example, ‘‘First and last frosts are the worst’ is listed under “First,” 
with no reference under ‘“Frost.”’ The same is true of many other proverbs 
listed under “First,” “‘Ill,’’ ““More,” “Take,” “No,” “Never,” etc., etc. “All 
feet tread not in one shoe”’ is under “‘All,’’ with no reference under “‘Foot’’ or 
“Feet.” 

Despite these few shortcomings Apperson’s work is a veritable storehouse 
of proverbs, and the author may rest assured that its merits are more con- 
spicuous than its deficiencies. Only one who has labored long on a dictionary 
of this sort can appreciate the task. Ray in the first edition (1670) of his little 
volume tells us that he worked ten years on the burdensome task. The review- 
er, too, has, along with other duties, spent a great part of the past five years 
collecting materials for a comprehensive dictionary of English and Scotch 
proverbs, and he welcomes this work of Apperson’s, which will be taken up 
therein with due recognition for the enormous contribution of newly collected 
materials. 

RICHARD JENTE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


1A reprint of this euphuistic work, which contains a considerable amount of proverb 
matter, is being prepared by Professor Morris Palmer Tilley of the University of Michigan. 

















BRIEFER MENTION 


One of the most important recent contributions to the study of the literary 
history of the Celtic peoples is Reidar Th. Christiansen’s The Vikings and 
the Viking Wars in Irish and Gaelic Tradition (“Skrifter Utgitt av Det Norske 
Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo,’’ Vol. II, Hist.-Filos. Klasse, 1930, No. 1; Oslo, 
1931). The volume contains 429 pages, including an index. 

As is well known, the literary influence of the Scandinavian invasions of 
Gaelic-speaking territory appears chiefly in the ballads and tales of the Finn, 
or Ossianic, cycle of Irish and Scottish Gaelic tradition; and it is with these 
documents, rather than with chronicles, annals, or purely local stories and 
legends, that the author deals chiefly. Christiansen begins by discussing, in a 
chapter of 34 pages, the contents and general characteristics of the Finn cycle. 
He wisely rejects Zimmer’s well-known hypothesis that Finn and his men 
were Vikings, and recognizes the futility of the current attempts to find “the 
origin of the elaborate system of the Féinne in old Celtic myths.’”’ The follow- 
ing sentence is especially significant as a commentary on more than one study 
of the Celtic elements in Arthurian romance. “Even if mythological motifs 
have entered among the vast accumulation of material in tradition,’ says 
Christiansen, “they are extremely hard to detect, because very little is known 
about the myths of the Celts” (p. 37). 

Chapter ii consists of an account of the various collections of Ossianic 
ballads and romances, beginning with the Book of the Dean of Lismore, 
written near the beginning of the sixteenth century, and ending with the work 
of Campbell of Islay and other nineteenth-century collectors. In chapter iii 
the author discusses “The Earlier Stories about the Vikings.” ‘‘There are,” 
he concludes, ‘indications . . . . from the ballads and stories preserved that 
they go back to older oral tradition, and thus it seems no exaggeration to say 
that the stories about the Norsemen can be followed almost back to their own 
times in Ireland” (p. 78). A summary of ‘The Ballads of the Viking Wars,” 
with commentary and texts, which forms the fourth chapter, is the most im- 
portant in the book. The texts alone, with the appended variants, form a 
valuable addition to our all-too scanty stock of scholarly editions of Ossianic 
documents. There is, too, as Christiansen observes, a marked difference be- 
tween the Irish and the Scottish Gaelic versions of the various ballads. The 
Irish versions, almost without exception, are taken from manuscripts; whereas 
in Scottish Gaelic they were all originally written down as heard from reciters. 
Thus Irish and Scottish Gaelic texts have lived under different conditions. 

In the sixth, and last, chapter the author pieces together the details de- 
rived from ballad sources in such a way as to give a consecutive account of the 
whole tradition. In general he concludes that the “chief contribution made 
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by the Viking theme to the Fionn cycle was the idea of a ‘standard enemy,’ 
who over a long period threatened the country, and whose attacks were more 
or less clearly felt by all to be a serious menace to the country In Irish 
tradition the Lochlannachs have to a large extent appropriated peculiarities 
and tales originally belonging to other enemies,” just as in French and English 
romance all enemies are likely to be called “‘sarazins.’’ The evidence also 
brings out the fact that popular tradition owes little to the written annals or 
to such historical documents as the Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh. 

Despite the omission of a large body of local Irish and Scottish Gaelic 
tradition dealing with the Vikings, Christiansen’s book is a praiseworthy 
effort to solve one of the numerous problems arising from the contact between 
the Scandinavians and the Celts during the Middle Ages. Equally instructive 
conclusions would doubtless result from comparative investigations of Celtic 
and Norse fairy tales and of Scandinavian ballads in their relation to English 
and Scottish ballad tradition.—T. P. C. 


In his Contributions to the Study of Othin Especially in His Relation to 
Agricultural Practices in Modern Popular Lore (“FF Communications,’’ Vol. 
XCIV; Helsinki, 1931) Jan de Vries examines the value of modern tradition 
in gaining a knowledge and understanding of Germanic myth. He concedes, 
of course, its potential value and insists strongly on the dangers inherent in 
its use. The tradition or custom may not trace back to heathen antiquity but 
may be of much later origin. Examples of such developments are not given: 
presumably the ‘Hertha’ myth will serve as an illustration. By leading 
questions the collector may put the tradition into his informant’s mind. Of 
course we cannot always know when this sort of accident has occurred and 
when, therefore, the evidence is quite valueless. Finally, modern traditions 
are so confused, corrupt, and mingled with elements from varied and incon- 
gruous sources that interpretation is often impossible and is always difficult. 
Without knowing the roots from which the modern traditions spring, we can- 
not ever hope to understand them fully. So, in the case of the dedication of a 
few blades of grass to Odin’s horses—a Swedish custom—-we find ourselves 
involved with fertility demons, spirits of the dead, the Wild Hunt, Odin’s 
relations to the Wild Hunt, the demon Wode, and the ultimate basis of the 
conception of Odin. Here are matters not to be settled in the turn of a hand, 
and on such vague and uncertain evidence as time and chance have preserved 
for us no solid structure can be erected. De Vries would, I think, seek to dem- 
onstrate no more than this, and we may concede his point without hesitation. 
Much that is interesting or important appears in the course of the discussion, 
and I may call attention to a few such matters and add a few bibliographical 
details. More can be said of Vergodendel (p. 7): see Knoop, “Der pommer- 
sche Gauden und Vergodendel,”’ Zeitschrift fir Volkskunde (ed. Veckenstedt), 
Volume III (1891); Andree, Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, VI (1896), 
371-73; Roediger, ibid., XIII (1903), 252; Héfler, ibid., XIV (1904), 269; 
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Mackel, ibid., XIX (1909), 346. And in connection with the related subject 
of women and the Wild Hunt (discussed by De Vries in various places, notably 
on page 57) he should have cited Waschnitius, ‘‘Perht, Holda und verwandte 
Gestalten,”’ Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, phil.-hist. Klasse, Volume 
CLXXIV (1914), No. 2. I think, moreover, that a cartographical presentation 
of the creatures to which sacrifices are made might show how new and inap- 
propriate figures usurp the places of older figures. For example, are such sacri- 
fices ever properly made to Erdmdnnchen? Is it not significant that this form 
of the tradition, which I suspect to be corrupt, occurs in the Aargau, jar from 
the apparently more nearly typical forms of northern Germany? Much the 
same sort of problem arises in connection with the Wild Hunt (pp. 25 ff.), a 
mythical concept which sadly needs detailed study (Plischke’s Die Sage vom 
wilden Heer im deutschen Volke [diss., Eilenburg, 1914], which De Vries does 
not mention, is good but not exhaustive). It is curious, for example, that the 
notion of the Wild Huntsman pursuing a woman—the famous example of 
the myth is Decameron, V, 8—has not been examined geographically ; I am sure 
that it will prove to have striking regional varieties. An interesting remark, 
by the way, is found in De Vries’s comments (p. 46) on the famous oath to 
Frey, Njord, and “hinn allmatki dss.’’ He regards it as an allusion to Odin 
and not to Thor. MacCulloch (Eddic Mythology (Boston, 1930], p. 71), for 
example, still holds to the old notion that Thor is meant. From this observa- 
tion on the meaning of dss, De Vries is led to conjecture that Asmundr and 
the other proper names compounded with As- involve references to Odin. In 
this connection he might have mentioned Marius Hegstad’s etymology of 
Asgardsreia as dsgudreid (Maal og Minne, 1912, pp. 80-85). The tabu on the 
use of Odin’s name appears also in the formation of place-names—I should 
perhaps have judged Leo’s rare little pamphlet Uber Odins Verehrung in 
Deutschland (Erlangen, 1822) a little less harshly than De Vries (p. 73) in 
view of its historical importance in the application of place-name study to 
mythology. In contrast to the employment of materials of popular lore, a 
method which De Vries considers comparatively unreliable, he seems to feel 
greater confidence in etymologies (pp. 30-31, ‘“The meaning of the word Wéa’’; 
pp. 33-38, “Some observations on the names of Othin and of other Scandi- 
navian deities”; pp. 52-55, ““The etymology of the words Othin and Wode’’; 
etc.), in the analysis of the interpretatio romana (pp. 41-43, Odin is Mercury), 
in the reconstruction of myths (pp. 38-41, the story of Mitothin). On each of 
these methods a judgment quite as unfavorable as that which De Vries holds 
regarding the use of folkloristic materials might easily be passed. And, per 
contra, De Vries himself uses modern custom and belief to prove a point: 
“‘Wednesday is supposed to be highly favourable for magical practices; might 
this not be explained as a remembrance of the magical virtues which the god 
of this day, Wodan, possessed in pagan times?” (p. 56). In sum, we must still 
turn to our uses whatever aids we can find, and, depending on circumstances, 
one or another method will prove reliable.—A. T. 
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The first two volumes of The Works and Life of Christopher Marlowe, to be 
completed in six volumes under the general editorship of R. H. Case, have 
already appeared (New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 1930). 
The plan calls for critical texts of all of the works, each with an Introduction, 
variant readings, and elaborate footnotes. An appeal is made to the general 
reader through a modernized spelling of the texts. This renders the critical 
apparatus of variant readings in part futile, for without the exact spellings 
the student will still have to consult the originals to be sure of readings. Ex- 
cept for this drawback the first volumes are almost ideal for the student. 
Volume I includes the life of Marlowe and an edition of Dido, both by Tucker 
Brooke, and Volume II the two parts of Tamburlaine, edited by U. M. Ellis- 
Fermor. The life contains much fresh documentary material about the 
Marlowes of Canterbury, but unfortunately the connection is not definite 
enough to give any assurance that we are tracing the remote ancestry of the 
dramatist. In regard to the circumstances of Marlowe’s death, Mr. Brooke 
perhaps wisely accepts the legal records at their face value, refusing to believe 
that Marlowe was the victim of a plot. Such a conclusion may be questionable 
in view of Marlowe’s association with men of high rank and the great rever- 
ence paid him by the best of the contemporary poets, but the evidence on the 
other side is not strong enough to overthrow it. The editions of the plays are 
excellent. Miss Ellis-Fermor’s discussion of the sources of Tamburlaine pre- 
sents clearly and fully the complicated mass of historical literature from which 
Marlowe may have drawn and gives evidence for his use of a number of defi- 
nite sources. The critical study of Marlowe’s art and imagination in her 
Introduction would to my mind have gained greatly in significance if more 
had been said of the way in which the picture of Tamburlaine reflects the 
Renaissance passion for individual fame and the glorification of the self in all 
its aspects.—C. R. B. 


Few tasks are more difficult than to discover new values in the work of 
Cervantes, a writer who for centuries has engaged the pens of the world’s 
foremost critics. But in his Don Quichotte de Cervantes, étude et analyse (Paris: 
Librairie Mellottée, [1931]; pp. 378) M. Paul Hazard has succeeded in produc- 
ing a book fresh in its restatement of old points of view and stimulating with 
many novel suggestions. It is not a work of research in the same sense as 
Castro’s Pensamiento de Cervantes; M. Hazard calls it wn essai en sympathie, 
an effort, and a most successful one, to interpret a great author to the present 
generation, and more especially to the French reader. 

A scholar of M. Hazard’s caliber is, of course, familiar with the bibliography 
of Cervantes to the last detail. He has read the most recent monographs and 
draws from them for an occasional fact; but his method has been rather to 
read and reread the works of Cervantes, basing his critical opinions on his 
own judgment rather than upon what others have written. He begins with a 
treatment of the author and his book; then writes of Cervantes as a Spaniard; 
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next discusses him in his relations to the European currents of his time; and 
lastly treats him as an exponent of human values. Cervantes, therefore, inter- 
ests us as an individual, as a Spaniard, as a European, and in his relations to 
humanity at large. There is also added a sketch of Cervantes’ vogue through 
the centuries. 

M. Hazard finds as Cervantes’ first and most striking trait, “facility, ease, 
pleasure in the game,” “the simplicity of the strong.’’ He is a writer who en- 
joys writing, and never fails in gusto. A few brief quotations out of many 
possible ones will serve to illustrate what M. Hazard most admires in Cer- 
vantes. “I do not believe that any single novelist has succeeded in making 
his characters speak, continuously, with greater naturalness.’’ ‘Let others 
be dry and niggardly! We are swept away by a current so powerful that it 
occasionally overfiows its banks.’’ In short we experience l’impression d’une 
abondance heureuse. “It is difficult to find an author who joins to so fertile a 
power of invention so decided a critical faculty. He confers upon his imagined 
characters from their birth such a clairvoyance that they are not content to 
act, but observe themselves acting, and judge themselves. This is a trait of 
original genius.”’ ‘Freshness: behold the miracle of this book.”’ “Light, Cer- 
vantes sheds it over his work. His style belongs to the open air: even sup- 
posing it born in a prison, all his work is sunlit.’”’ “What a swarming of char- 
acters! One has counted six hundred. They arrive, all of them, like the shades 
who hovered about Ulysses sacrifizing, eager to quit the kingdom of the possi- 
ble, and enjoy the light of day.” 

The reviewer cannot wholly agree with M. Hazard’s views regarding the 
psychological verity of Cervantes’ characters in such statements as the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Enfin il sera psychologiquement vrai. Tout ce qu’il dira, tout ce qu’il 
fera, sera spontané, naturel; vous n’aurez jamais |’impression d’une fausse note, 
d’un trait ajouté pour l’amour de I|’art. L’art reste subordonné 4 l’observa- 
tion: Sancho est un modéle de vérité.’’ Again quoting with approval from 
André Bellessort: “Ils [eréateurs comme Cervantes] n’y mettent aucun esprit 
ou se trahisse le désir de paraitre spirituels. Ils n’ont pas envers leurs person- 
nages cette jalousie inconsciente de l’artiste qui semble toujours craindre qu’on ne 
Voublie.”’ And Hazard, speaking for himself, adds, “Il lui arrive de rester 
derriére ses personnages, de leur souffler quelque réplique: mais toujours 
conformément 4 leur nature.” 

Now as a matter of fact, Cervantes is constantly sinning by making his 
characters speak out of part, using them as the mouthpieces for his own phil- 
osophic views and merry quips. The following procédé is typical: (1) A 
character serves as Cervantes’ own mouthpiece, making some philosophic 
utterance or bon mot of which he might be considered incapable. (2) Cervantes 
knows well that he is sinning against art, and (3) attempts a lame rational- 
ization. To illustrate: Sancho Panza uses a scrap of Latin. Don Quijote ex- 
presses surprise that an ignorant man knows Latin, thus anticipating the 
reader’s criticism. Sancho explains that he is echoing a phrase used by the 
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village priest. Similarly, Preciosa discourses on love and jealousy with classic 
reminiscence, in a way to surprise not only the reader but her aged gypsy 
companion, who remarks that her charge talks iike a Salamanca professor 
or like one distraught who speaks Latin without knowing it. No specific 
rationalization is here attempted, but the reader’s objections are again fore- 
stalled. 

Scores of examples like the foregoing can be collected by one reading the 
Cervantine canon with a view to noting all instances where characters speak 
out of part. This task has been accomplished by the writer of an unpublished 
University of Chicago dissertation. The result would surprise many critics, 
who, relying on general impression rather than a careful investigation of the 
point, have formed an exaggerated idea of the fidelity of Cervantes’ delinea- 
tion of character. Cervantes well knew the importance of psychologic verity, 
or decoro, as the dramatic critics of his day termed it. But he violated a well- 
known rule with all the freedom of a Renaissance writer. It is most interesting 
to note, however, that he rarely violates it without evidencing a twinge of 
conscience. 

M. Hazard’s book is singularly free from errors. In subsequent editions the 
statement (p. 26) that Torres Naharro came subsequent to Lope de Rueda 
should be corrected. Also, it may be suggested that in omitting the name of 
John Bowle in his account of English Cervantes studies he has omitted the 
greatest name of all. But such details lack importance. The generalizations 
are, for the most part, sound and happy. The style charms. M. Hazard has 
given us a book at once solid and readable. Everywhere we find in it that same 
fraicheur which he so admires in his author.—G. T. N. 


In his dissertation, Daniel Defoe, Essay on Projects (1697): Eine Wirt- 
schafts- und Sozialgeschichtliche Studie (Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1929; pp. 142), 
Ernst Gerhard Jacob has undertaken to sketch the historical antecedents of 
the Essay. He shows critical reserve and a genuine appreciation of Defoe, 
but not enough command of the background. A thoroughgoing analysis of the 
antecedents of the particular projects, he thinks, would disturb the unity of 
his work, and, what is more, require special investigations from the stand- 
points of the economist, the jurist, and the pedagogue. His aim is thus merely 
to lay the foundation for further inquiries. 

Such preliminary groundwork, if desirable, ought to include at least a 
working bibliography. Unfortunately, Dr. Jacob has surveyed the back- 
ground mainly through secondary studies. His bibliography contains only 
eight titles of contemporary sources. He is, therefore, seldom specific, and, 
when he is, the scarcity of his texts tempts him into forced generalizations. 
In his commentary on Defoe’s project for a merchant’s court, for example, 
he recognizes that the plan was not exceptional. He points to a similar pro- 
posal in Josiah Child’s New Discourse on Trade, and ventures to suggest that 
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Defoe was influenced by it—probably, one infers, through the second edition 
of 1694 (1693, according to the Term Catalogues, II, 485). He might here at 
least have taken notice also of another Discourse about Trade, in which “some 
Arguments for erecting a Court of Merchants, for determining Controversies, 
are humbly offered.”” This work is listed in the Term Catalogues for 1689 and 
1691 (II, 290, 371-72). 

His synthesis is no less disconcerting. It is encumbered and somewhat 
distorted by an academic, if not specifically Teutonic, genius for classifying as 
distinguished from organizing. If his exposition calls at all for biographical 
facts, for example, or for synopses of the “projects,” it calls for these, not 
lumped in separate chapters (i and iv), but only as pertinent excerpts, when 
and where they are necessary to the interpretation. Even the sharp distinc- 
tion between technical and social projects (pp. 39-41) tends to sever rather 
than to indicate their relationship. In treating the technical discoveries of 
the period merely as an Ankniipfungspunkt for Defoe’s proposals, Dr. Jacob 
obscures the larger and more revealing synthesis in which both types may be 
interpreted as different phases of the general movement toward the advance- 
ment of useful knowledge. It is clearly the relation of the Essay to this move- 
ment that gives direction to Defoe’s Introduction, and that must finally be 
taken more fully into consideration in an attempt to place the work in its 
age.—Hans H. ANDERSEN. 


The sources for the history of aesthetic ideas in England during the eight- 
eenth century are both numerous and widely scattered, and every serious 
student of the subject will be grateful to John W. Draper for providing so full 
and convenient an inventory of them as is contained in his Eighteenth Century 
English Aisthetics: A Bibliography (Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitits- 
buchhandlung, 1931; pp. 140). With the exception of essays in newspapers 
and periodicals, of which he unfortunately finds room for only a few, he has 
undertaken to list all the significant publications of the century, together with 
some from the late seventeenth century, on the one hand, and from the early 
nineteenth, on the other, which deal either with the general theory of art (Part 
I) or with the problems peculiar to such special art forms as architecture and 
gardening (Part II), painting and sculpture (Part III), literature and drama 
(Part IV), and music, “including Opera”’ (Part V). To the writings of British 
theorists he has added translations of the more important or popular ancient 
critics and a sprinkling of such contemporary French and German treatises as 
found their way into English or at least enjoyed “some English fame’’ during 
the period. He has appended to many of the titles short descriptive or analyti- 
cal notes and references to reviews, and has attempted, by multiplying cross- 
references, to make the task of consultation as easy as possible. 

Imperfections there doubtless are. It could be wished, for example, that 
he had been a little more nearly exhaustive in his analysis of the few periodi- 
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cals he has chosen to include: notable cases in point are the Adventurer (pp. 
11,61) and the British Magazine (p. 68). In a number of places, too, he might 
with advantage have told us more than he does in his notes about the bib- 
liographical or literary relations of the works in his list: it would be useful to 
know—to take one minor instance—that the 1755 edition of John Hill’s The 
Actor (pp. 86-87) is actually, in large part, as the title page intimates, “‘a new 
work,’’ or that—to take another—no less than twelve of the twenty-five 
chapters of Newbery’s The Art of Poetry on a New Plan (1762) were lifted 
bodily, though with considerable additions, from The Art of Poetry Made 
Easy which the same publisher had issued in 1746 (see pp. 98-99). And there 
are, of course—it could hardly ‘be otherwise in a pioneer survey of so large a 
field—a good many gaps in the documentation. The following addenda are 
the result of a casual checking of Parts I, Il, and [V—others of a similar 
character will undoubtedly be noted by other users of the book: J. and A. L. 
Aikin, Miscellaneous Pieces, in Prose, London, 1773 (contains essays “On the 
Province of Comedy,”’ “On Romances,”’ ‘On the Pleasure Derived from Ob- 
jects of Terror,” and “An Enquiry into Those Kinds of Distress Which Excite 
Agreeable Sensations”’); Anthony Blackwall, The Sacred Classics Defended and 
Illustrated, London, 1725 (3d ed., 1737); Sir William Chambers, Designs of 
Chinese Buildings, Furniture, Dresses, Machines, and Utensils, London, 1757; 
Richard Fiddes, A General Treatise of Morality, Form’d upon the Principles of 
Natural Reason Only, London, 1724 (contains an important chapter on the 
imagination); David Fordyce, Theodorus: A Dialogue Concerning the Art of 
Preaching, 3d ed., London, 1755; John Gregory, A Comparative View of the 
State and Faculties of Man, with Those of the Animal World, London, 1765 
(contains a number of passages of interest to the historian of aesthetic ideas) ; 
John Husbands, [Prefatory Essay on Hebrew Poetry], in his A Miscellany of 
Poems by Several Hands, Oxford, 1731; Batty and Thomas Langley, Ancient 
Architecture Restored, and Improved, by a Great Variety of Grand and Usefull 
Designs, Entirely New in the Gothick Mode, London, 1742; Batty and Thomas 
Langley, Gothick Architecture, Improved by Rules and Proportions, London, 
1747; William Melmoth, Letters on Several Subjects, by the Late Sir Thomas 
Fitzosborne, London, 1748, 1749; J. More, Strictures, Critical and Sentimental, 
on Thomson’s Seasons; with Hints and Observations on Collateral Subjects, 
London, 1777; Remarks on Clarissa, London, 1749; Christopher Wren [jr.], 
Parentalia: or, Memoirs of the Family of the Wrens . . . . chiefly of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. . . . In Which Is Contained, besides His Works, a Great Number 
of Original Papers and Records, London, 1750. 

But these are shortcomings which Draper can easily remedy in a second 
and enlarged edition of his book. And in the meantime we are in his debt 
for an instrument of work which will immensely facilitate, as it will certainly 
also greatly encourage, research and writing in the important and still incom- 
pletely explored field of which it treats.—R. 8S. C. 
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M. Louis Royer, |’érudit conservateur de la Bibliothéque de Grenoble, 
publie sous le titre de Stendhal au Jardin du Roi (Grenoble: B. Arthaud, 1930) 
quatorze lettres inédites de Beyle, s’échelonnant de janvier 1830 4 mars 1835, 
et adressées pour la plupart 4 Mlle Sophie Duvaucel, belle-fille de Cuvier, 
devenue en 1834 Mme Ducrest de Villeneuve par son mariage avec l’amiral, 
préfet maritime de Lorient. Un charmant portrait de Lawrence nous la 
montre avec une belle figure réguliére, un peu dédaigneuse, un peu sensuelle 
peut-étre, sous la curieuse coiffure de l’époque qui participait de la vierge par 
ses bandeaux, de la bacchante par ses boucles folles. M. Royer, dans une 
solide introduction, évoque le salon du Jardin du Roi, ou apparaissaient le 
samedi, aux soirées de Cuvier, et parmi d’autres seigneurs de moindre impor- 
tance, Ampére, Mérimée, et Beyle, qui passaient d’ailleurs pour assez mauvais 
sujets, et détonnaient un peu dans ce groupe juste-milieu en littérature comme 
en politique. L’aimable Sophie les accueillait cependant fort bien, et Beyle 
lui écrit sur le ton sans fagon d’une bonne et confiante amitié. Les cinq pre- 
miéres lettres, datées de 1830, sont de simples billets ou il est surtout question 
de visites au Jardin; mais les lettres de Trieste et de Civita-Vecchia sont plus 
substantielles. Dans celles des 4 et 20 janvier 1831, le nouveau consul 4 Trieste 
donne 4 Sophie des détails sur son installation, sur les gens qu’il fréquente, 
sur la méfiance qu’il inspire au cabinet de Vienne, sur ]’ennui qui |’accable et 
qui pourrait bien le conduire au mariage. Les autres lettres nous le montrent 
4 Rome et 4 Civita-Vecchia de 1831 4 1835, régnant sur treize vice-consuls et 
observant la situation politique, mais aussi s’inquiétant du jugement de 
Sophie sur le Rouge, fouillant les tombeaux étrusques de Corneto, promenant 
dans Rome et la Campagna ses amis Jussieu et Ampére, relevant les petites 
vanités de la société romaine, et se réjouissant naivement d’avoir échappé au 
mariage et 4 un impossible beau-pére. Aucun de ces documents ne nous révéle 
de fait nouveau d’une importance capitale, mais tous sont intéressants et con- 
tribuent 4 fixer de petits détails de la biographie de Beyle, pour la plus grande 
joie de ses fidéles. Ajoutons que M. Royer a agrémenté son texte de notes 
d’une information précise et sire.—R. V. 





La “Modern Student’s Library” vient d’ajouter 4 sa collection francaise, 
dirigée par M. Horatio Smith, Le Rouge et le Noir, by Stendhal, with an Intro- 
duction by Paul Hazard and notes by Louis Landré (New York: Scribner, 
1931). Souvent déja M. Hazard a parlé de Stendhal, dans ses cours, ses arti- 
cles de la Revue des deux mondes, et sa Vie de Stendhal; mais nous étions curieux 
de savoir son sentiment sur le Rouge: il nous l’expose dans une introduction qui 
est un modéle de pénétrante clarté. Il nous dit bien pour commencer com- 
ment l’ceuvre s’élabora et fut publiée; mais il s’inquiéte surtout d’y recon- 
naitre Beyle. Il nous montre comment l’auteur y introduit des souvenirs de sa 
vie grenobloise, de sa vie parisienne, de ses campagnes; comment aussi le 
Rouge est un roman d’idéologue, dont les personnages non seulement vivent, 
mais sans cesse s’analysent et s’efforcent d’analyser les autres afin de parvenir 
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& jouer sur les sentiments et les passions—maitrise des cceurs vainement pour- 
suivie par Beyle lui-méme, et qu’il préte en maniére de revanche 4 son héros; 
comment en somme “on retrouve |’auteur 4 toutes les pages, non seulement 
parce qu’il y a versé ses souvenirs, mais encore parce qu’il y a exprimé cette 
partie plus profonde de |’étre que nous réalisons par |’art quand la vie nous 
limite et nous trahit.”” Mais le Rouge n’est pas seulement un roman, c’est 
une page d’histoire contemporaine dont M. Hazard nous fait sentir la valeur: 
cette Chronique du XIX° siécle montre bien le vide laissé par la disparition de 
l’empereur, les tentatives des ultras pour abolir les principes de la Révolution, 
mais surtout “l’alliance de l’Eglise et du pouvoir, la mainmise de la Congréga- 
tion sur le pays, l’effort concerté pour imposer 4 la fois la croyance et l’auto- 
rité,”’ en un mot cette “puissance du noir” qui était bien la couleur du temps; 
elle laisse aussi entrevoir quelques uns des traits éternels du pays, et notam- 
ment cette tendance 4 raisonner sa vie qui appartient si essentiellement 4 la 
mentalité francaise. Etudiant ensuite le caractére de Mme de Rénal, de 
Mathilde, et de Julien, M. Hazard distingue finement chez ce dernier, non 
seulement le plébéien révolté, mais aussi l’artiste qui se développe lui-méme 
selon sa notion profonde et sa conception énergique et passionnée de la vie: 
“son plaisir ... est de se considérer dans son développement psychologique, de 
se contempler comme une ceuvre d’art qui peu 4 peu s’élaborerait elle-méme. 
Quand il distingue ses fautes, il se reprend, se corrige: c’est alors qu’il se satis- 
fait; il se conforme 4 son plan, il s’embellit; il se crée suivant sa volonté. Il a 
conscience de remplir lucidement, intensément sa vie’’; car il mesure la valeur 
de la vie, non pas 4 sa durée, mais 4 son intensité, 4 la profondeur du sentiment 
éprouvé, 4 la somme d’énergie déployée, et les moyens importent peu. Philo- 
sophie redoutable, qui fait du Rouge “l’ceuvre sinon la plus parfaite, du moins 
la plus Apre et la plus forte du dix-neuviéme siécle.’’ Enfin, M. Hazard oppose 
au style romantique, aujourd’hui si vieilli, le style si vivant et si dépouillé du 
Rouge,“qui ne porte pas la marque d’une époque et qui semble défier le temps”; 
il nous fait sentir le danger que le livre courut, lorsque Stendhal, désolé de 
n’étre pas lu, eut l’idée de transiger avec le gofit du jour et d’ajouter ga et 
14 des ‘‘mots descriptifs’’: fort heureusement ce fut une velléité passagére, et 
les corrections de l’exemplaire de Civita-Vecchia ne passérent pas dans le texte 
imprimé. II faut 4 cette occasion féliciter les éditeurs d’avoir reproduit le texte 
de 1831, “le texte vrai, le texte pur de ces facheux repentirs”’ ; mais on ne peut 
s’empécher de regretter qu’une nécessité pratique ait fait supprimer les quatre 
chapitres du séminaire et les trois chapitres de la conspiration. Quant aux 
notes de M. Landré, elles sont soigneusement établies, mais d’un caractére 
décidément scolaire. Retenons qu’un certain nombre d’épigraphes et de cita- 
tions, qui jusqu’ici avaient tenu en échec les éditeurs, y sont pour la premiére 
fois identifiées. 

Nous sera-t-il permis de suggérer quelques additions et corrections? I] con- 
viendrait de citer dans la “Bibliographie Sommaire” |’édition P. Jourda (Le 
Rouge et le Noir, texte établi et présenté par Pierre Jourda. Paris: Les Textes 
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Frangais, 1929. 2 vols.), et les lettres de Mérimée aux Grasset (Lettres aux 
Grasset, présentées par M. Parturier. Paris: La Connaissance, 1929) qui nous 
font connaitre le personnage réel dont Stendhal s’est inspiré pour créer Mlle 
de la Méle. Ajoutons quelques corrections de détail: page xi, ““Michoud”’ et 
non “‘Michaud”’; page xii, ““Guernon-Ranville” et non ‘“Rauville’’; page xxxii, 
“Dans quel style’’ et non ‘De quel style’’; page 531, “Romain Colomb”’ et non 
“Richard Colomb”’; page 534, “cet aimable abbé Chélan”’ et non ‘‘cet aimable 
abbé Brulard’’; page 546, “was familiar” et non “‘seems to have been familiar”’; 
page 550, ‘“‘in 1823” et non “in 1824’’; page 552, ““Louvet de Couvray”’ et non 
“Louvret de Couray”’; page 553, il ne s’agit sans doute pas de Bertolotti le 
biographe, mais du Bertolotti cité par Stendhal dans le New Monthly Magazine, 
IX (May 1, 1823), 223. Bref, c’est une bonne édition scolaire, qui posséde en 
outre quelques uns des mérites d’une édition critique, et dont l’introduction de 
M. Hazard fait un petit événement littéraire—R. V. 


One may examine with interest certain Hefte recently added to Victor 
Klemperer’s Geschichte der Franzésischen Literatur. The fifth and final volume 
of this has now been completed: Von Napoleon bis zur Gegenwart (three Parts 
in four tomes; Leipzig: Teubner, 1925-1931). The first two Parts of this ex- 
tensive fifth volume covered the periods of Romanticism and of Realism. One 
found there a leisurely treatment not only of individuals, but of underlying 
forces, such as Napoleon and the positivistic trend. As a rule, only well- 
known names were considered—in a series of chapters combining the por- 
trait with the critique. Naturally these essays (for they are almost that) 
vary in thought-value and in accuracy; errors have been found in the pages 
dealing with Balzac and with Anatole France; individual quirks of opinion 
are sometimes rather surprising misfits; there is a tendency to digress and to 
dwell on secondary matters or the secondary works of a given author. Yet 
throughout the earlier Parts there was, even in a well-trodden field, a great 
deal to remark and to pause upon. Philosophic insight (though hardly on the 
level of Curtius) was not lacking. The critic’s professed theory (Part I, p. 150, 
footnote and reference there) of harking back to national traits and ideals 
was sufficiently manifest. At times, generalizations were pushed too far, as 
when Romanticism is viewed as “‘entirely’’ a reaction against Classicism (that 
ancient error), or Positivistic- Realism as “entirely’’ reacting against Roman- 
ticism. 

The last Part (in two fascicules) of the fifth volume now continues many 
of the above features. But there are more lions in Herr Klemperer’s path, 
as he strides into the contemporary period. Those who have attempted to 
consider still-living writers in any country are aware of the difficulties of 
attaining a historical or a philosophical outlook. As for philosophizing, that 
tendency with Herr Klemperer now shows symptoms of the ismus disease— 
the body politic of literature is attacked by as many “‘isms”’ as there are germs 
in the air. As for the historical outlook, that can scarcely be attained in a 
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survey which embraces, together with established names, such ephemeral folk 
as Radiguet and Benoit, or last year’s success in the fiction mart. These por- 
tions of the work form less a Geschichte than history in the making, or journal- 
istic embryos. Nowhere, by the way, do we find a bibliography or anything 
other than a few references to standard authorities on individuals. 

‘ Yet this final Part offers a theory of serious and even compelling interest, 
whose merits we cannot here discuss. Briefly, Herr Klemperer rises to an 
eyrie and scans the French landscape since the beginning of Bergsonism 
(1889). Thus engaged, he perceives certain abiding features, certain geologi- 
cal drifts. The Present Age may be first of all a “reaction” against Positivism, 
but caution now creeps into the generalization. The seeing eye discerns 
complications in the panorama—crags, in fact, or stagnant marshes, unsym- 
metrical moraines, jumbled with large lakes of Idealismus. More philosoph- 
ically put, the trend is toward an “‘Ausgleich” or Reconciliation Era of old 
and new schools. But the movement is very slow and multifarious, with a 
lot of ‘“Nach-, Neben-, und Ineinander.’’ At best, three phases may be brought 
to light. The first, “Die Gewahrte Form,”’ has its roots in tradition or in new 
offshoots of the older schools. Here Bergson is taken as the point of departure; 
he is the leader, indeed, of the whole contemporary period. Yet if he reacts 
on the whole in a Romantic sense, he has links with Realism and even with 
Classicism. The men of the “frontier’”’ (“die Entgrenzung’’), whether Sym- 
bolists or free versifiers and prosateurs, represent the second phase. These 
surely wear their Romanticism (or whatever) with a difference. And neo- 
classical currents are visible right along. Only in the last decade does a true, 
less turbulent Ausgleich become wholly apparent: its promoters are Valéry, 
Proust, Gide, and Romains. 

Two objections are fairly obvious. Are we not too near many of these 
phenomena to place them in the scheme of things? And, as Lanson and others 
hold, can they be apprehended in terms of Romanticism, Realism and the 
older formulae? Even so, several of Herr Klemperer’s divisions and ratings 
may prove valid, when some remoter German writes another history of 


French Literature.—E. P. D. 





